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Kansas City Journal-Post 


Scores Big Gains 


May, 1928 


Journal-Post—Gain 137,425 Lines 
Star-Times—Loss 159,737 Lines 


Total Three Months Gains - 503,312 Lines 
Local Display Gains - - - 418,095 Lines 


AY was another month of gains for the Journal- 
Post while other Kansas City papers continue to 
show substantial losses. 


This condition is the very best evidence we can produce 
to show that the tide is turning in the Kansas City mar- 
a these gains being backed by large local con- 
tracts mean continued increases. 


All buyers of advertising in the Kansas City market can 
take advantage of this situation at a most reasonable 
cost—the Journal-Post is the only Kansas City news- 
paper permitting the advertiser to buy single editions 
or optional combinations as desired. 


Kansas City Journal-post 


National Representatives: Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


New York : Chicago - San Francisco . Los Angeles 
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ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in gen- 
eral use wherever such work 
as this is being done: 


General Accounting 


| Payroll and Labor 
Distribution 


Material and Stores 
Record 


Sales and Profit Analysis 


Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 


Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital 
Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and 
Inventories 

Federal, State and Munici- 
pal Accounting 


BEG US PATENT OFFICE AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


woh 7 These Cards Show 
~~! Salesman Wilson 
piel Costs $112.50 to 

% sell $600 


And they tell you just what makes up 
that $112.50. 

From the salesman’s weekly report a 
Powers card of Direct Costs is prepared. 
The card of Indirect Costs comes from your general accounting department. 

These are the basic records. 

When used with Powers Mechanical Accounting Equipment, they pro- 
duce automatically—in printed form—the complete analysis of your cost 
of sales by commodity, men, expenses, travel, territory, cities, towns, 
branches and states. 

They give an absolutely complete story. 

With this vital information as to the cost of selling, you have a real 
basis on which to determine the advisability of methods of distribution, 
the efficiency of salesmen, the value of territories and the need of broaden- 
ing or limiting your line. 

Powers tell you the facts about your business while they are still news. 
and does it at a fraction of the cost of manually produced figures. 

Do you know the actual cost of selling? Very few do. 

Our complete booklet on this big subject of Selling Costs is yours for 
the asking. 

Write for it—today. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, Inc. 
Powers Accounting Machine Division 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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WHEN POWERS TELLS YOUR COST OF SELLING 


POWERS PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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Peddlers or 


Ambassadors 
to the Trade? 


T has been truly said that 

the Salesman is an Am- 
bassador who is preceded by 
effective Advertising which 
has won for him the Con- 
fidence of his trade. 


The one who must intro- 
duce himself and his wares 
is merely a Peddler. 


Effective Advertising can be 
done only in mediums that 
have won the Confidence of 
their readers. 


Reader Confidence can only 
be secured by strict adher- 
ence to an editorial and Ad- 
vertising policy of honesty 
and reliability. 


[Ow 


With a circulation 


90 Per Cent 


Home Delivered, the 


Newark 
Evening News 


stands among the foremost 
news journals of the day and 
is an Advertising medium 
that ranks 


SECOND IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


among ALL the six-day news- 
papers. 


GwI 


Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 


This Issue at a Glance | 
| 


ADVERTISING 

Many advertising agents have 
heard the voice of carping critics 
who claim that advertising men 
know too little about practical sell- 
ing methods. Whether or not this 
criticism is always justified, at 
least one advertising agency has 
taken vigorous steps to make a 
thorough and first-hand study of 
the sales problems of one of its 
leading clients. Refer to the story 
on page 1040, which tells why 
Henry T. Ewald, of the Campbell- 
Ewald agency, established a Chev- 
rolet dealership to study and test 
the best methods of selling Chevro- 
lets, which he so ably advertises. 


Many advertisers shy from the 
use of color because of the cost of 
paintings, drawing, color plates 
and extra press work. That the 
cost of striking color effects is 
often exaggerated in the adver- 
tiser’s mind is shown in the article 
entitled, “Tailoring Color to Fit the 
Appropriation,” on page 1047. The 
author tells how many novel and 
striking effects may be obtained 
without great expense, and cites 
examples of unusual color treat- 
ments which are inexpensive. 


CATALOGS 

The Detroit Steel Products for- 
merly used large editions of cata- 
logs which cost almost a dollar 
each. While these catalogs brought 
excellent results it was felt that the 
cost was too high. To reduce this 
cost a smaller catalog was prepared 
and inserted in a reference book 
which reaches architects. How this 
new catalog was merchandised to 
the salesmen and to the company’s 
prospects is sold by A. T. Hugg, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, in the article on page 1049. 


DiIstRIBUTING Costs 

In an effort to lower the costs 
of distribution the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Company inaugurated a 
plan for carefully studying the 
performance of a group of their 
salesmen. Three men in each of 
the company’s ten sales divisions 
were selected. Special daily re- 
ports, covering every phase of the 
men’s work, were used in this study 
of lost motion in the sales force. 
The plan was so successful that it 
is being extended to cover all the 


salesmen of the company. Better 
coordination of sales and advertis- 
ing work, more intensive covering 
of territories, and more systematic 
traveling resulted from the plan 
which is described in the article en- 
titled, “Dunlop Rubber Holds a 
Stop Watch on Sales Work.” Page 
1035. 


DEALER COOPERATION 

Klein Brothers, producers of 
Marillyn fabrics, have been un- 
usually successful in obtaining the 
cooperation of dealers because 
they have studied the sales prob- 
lems of their dealers and furnished 
them helps that they can use. Their 
sales and advertising policies are 
described in the article, ‘Klein 
Brothers Get Dealer Help by Earn- 
ing it.” Page 1043. 

EARNINGS OF SALESMEN 

Twenty-one automobile dealers 
in Newark in cooperation with the 
Newark Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation recently completed a com- 
prehensive study of the earnings of 
salesmen, dividing all salesmen into 
three classifications—men who 
have worked for the same company 
more than a year, men who left 
within the year, and men who 
worked for less than a year. A 
comparison between the earnings 
of salesmen for low and medium 
priced lines with salesmen for the 
higher priced cars is one feature of 
the analysis. Page 1045. 


SALES FILMS 

Some interesting phases of sell- 
ing with the use of films are de- 
scribed by an executive of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
whose men have had unusual suc- 
cess in closing sales by using films 
in place of demonstrators, Page 


1038. 


WHOLESALE SALES RECORDS 

The Department of Commerce 
has just released figures showing 
the average sales of many whole- 
sale salesmen inh number of lead- 
ing wholesale centers of the coun- 
try. The article, ‘Distribution 
Census Provides Facts on Whole- 
sale Volume,” gives a compre- 
hensive tabulation of sales aver- 
ages by various lines of business 
and shows the importance of vari- 
ous jobbing and wholesale centers. 
Page 1037. 
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THE 
TRANSCRIPT 


Gains 
Impressively 


May, 1928 
Total Display 


61,914 lines 


GAINED 


As against this significant gain 
by the Boston Transcript, all 
other Boston papers (daily 
and Sunday included) showed 
distinct losses, ranging from 
11,807 to 100,581 lines for the 


month. 


Year to Date 
Total Display 


229,554 lines 


GAINED 


Compare this thought-provok- 
ing gain for the five months 
with losses by all the other 
Boston papers (daily and Sun- 
day included), ranging from 
11,841 to 274,312 lines. 


The responsiveness of Tran- 
script readers—their buying 
ability and buying willingness 
—have caused this remark- 
able growth. The typographi- 
cal appearance — the page 
make-up which gives every 
advertisement high visibility— 
the editorial content of the 
paper—give unique effective- 
ness to the sales message of 
advertisers, 


Boston Evening 
Transcript 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWILL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Joun N. Wittys, president of the 
Willys-Overland Automobile Company, 
has been elected a director of the Wa- 
bash Railroad Company, succeeding the 


late Albert W. Krech. 


Henry R. Levy, president of the 
Studebaker Sales Corporation, Chicago, 
was elected a director of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, at a meeting 
Thursday, June 7. Mr. Levy’s asso- 
ciation with Studebaker extends back 
to 1908, when he joined the carriage 
department of the old Chicago branch 
as a retail salesman. 

Studebaker’s policy of giving its 
dealers positions of control in the cor- 
poration was inaugurated in 1925, when 
Paul G. Hoffman, then distributor for 
Los Angeles, was made vice-president 
in charge of sales and a director. 


A. H. Jacogs has been promoted from 
sales manager of Jewett & Sherman 
Company, Kansas City, to manager of 
C. A. Murdock Company, a branch of 
Jewett & Sherman, at Kansas City. 
Mr. Jacobs has been sales manager of 
the company since August 1 last. For 
more than twenty years he has been as- 
sociated with large grocery jobbers in 
the Central and Southwest. 


VAN ZANDT WHEELER has been ap- 
pointed director of publicity for the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. He is a veteran 
newspaper, publicity and _ insurance 
executive. 

RicHARD DRESCHLER, vice-president of 
Kardex International, Ltd., Inc., sails 
for Europe on the Aquitania, Wednes- 
day, to visit branches in England, 
France and Germany. 


E. W. Suattruck has resigned as di- 
rector of territorial development of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. His successor 
has not yet been appointed. 


Howarp P. CoNNABLE, member of 
the Scripps-Howard organization for 
two years, has become manager of the 
Detroit office, in charge of the national 
advertising in that territory. Mr. Con- 
nable was at one time with the research 
department ot Erwin, Wasey & Co., and 
a representative of Motion Picture and 
Sunset magazines. 


RayMonp A. THOMAS, general man- 
ager of the Daytona Beach News Jour- 
nal, is chairman of the Florida State- 
wide advertising committee, which is 
expected to raise $200,000 in sixty days. 


Courtesy The Pullman.Company 


Rk. B. Jones, formerly division man- 
ager in Jacksonville, Fla., of the Ameri- 
can Multigraph Company, has become 
manager of the. Pittsburgh office. L. 
W. Smith, formerly salesman of the 
company at Jacksonville, is now in 
charge of that division. 

GREENVILLE TALBOTT, former editor of 
the old Fourth Estate, has resigned 
from Editor & Publisher, to become 
New York manager of the Walter A. 
Allen Agency of Hartford. 


W. H. Braun, formerly with H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, Chicago, is now with 
Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago, as director 
of sales promotion. 


Rosert M. Ferns, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Rogers Peet Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of Ferns, Anderson, Inc., New 
York, an agency featuring bank and in- 
surance advertising, just formed in New 
York. Samuel C. Croot, president of 
Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., also of 
New York, has been appointed treas- 
urer. Mr. Croot remains president of 
Samuel C. Croot Company. 


A. C. PETERS has been appointed ex- 
port sales promotion manager of Nash 
Motors Company. Mr. Peters was for- 
merly associated, for thirteen years, 
with Packard; three years as travel- 
ing foreign representative, and, more 
recently, as sales and advertising man- 
ager of the export corporation in New 
York City. 

Harotp E. ButcHer has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of equipment 
sales of Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, to become second vice-president 
in charge of sales of the E. G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company at Detroit. 


Fioyp B. Powe, who, for several 
years, has been superintendent of 
agencies in the Dallas, Texas, district 
office of the Central States Life In- 
surance Company,, has been elected 
vice-president and director of agencies 
of the American Reserve Life of 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


R. T. Grant has been appointed 
southern manager of the Chemical & 
Dye Corporation of Springfield, New 
York. He will establish headquarters 
at Charlotte, North Carolina. 


WitttAm M. O’SHEA has been ap- 
pointed manager of the plate glass de- 
partment of the New York branch of 
the Maryland Casualty Company. 


June 16, 1928 
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hotographs mirror 
your merchandise 


UST as a “looking-glass” reflects your countenance. 
photographs mirror your merchandise. They tell 
your sales story more quickly than words—and they 
speak when words falter and fail.....A photograph 
isn’t “just a picture” of your product. It is the real thing. 
That’s why photographs dispel doubt and make the sale 
where pretty pictures get only a glance. 


ly 


HOLOGRAPHS = 


Qfell the Jruth 


at Hy 
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The New York Times 


advertising leadership 
increases — 


HE NEW YORK TIMES leadership in volume of advertising 

over any other New York newspaper was greater in five months 
this year than in the corresponding period last year. The excess 
was 4,713,814 agate lines in five months of 1928; it was 4,397,112 
lines in 1927. 


The total volume published by The Times up to June 1 was 
13,003,128 agate lines, a gain of 477,428 lines over the corresponding 
period last year, and a greater gain than that of any other standard 


size New York newspaper, morning or evening. 


In May The Times published 2,662,050 lines, 965,376 lines more ‘ 
than any other New York newspaper 


Advertising in The New York Times is maintained at a high 
standard through the careful censorship exercised aver its columns. 


Che New York Cimes 


Net paid sale, 405,707 weekdays—700,925 Sundays 


Sales 


Management 
Advertisers’ Weekly 


VOLUME FOURTEEN 


New York, JUNE 16, 1928 


NUMBER FOURTEEN 


Dunlop Rubber Holds a Stop 
Watch on Sales Work 


As told to Herbert C. Hall 


By J. C. GIVEN 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Company, Buffalo, New York 


“ OM PE- 

TITION 
today is no 
longer a matter 
of manufactur- 
ing competi- 
tion,” one of 
the most suc- 
cessful manu- 
facturers in the 
country said re- 
cently. 

“As I see it, 
competition to- 
day is a matter 
of selling com- 
petition. It is 
a matching of 
sales ideas, sales 
economies, and 
sales efficiency between competi- 
tive companies.” 

Agreeing thoroughly with this 
viewpoint, we began searching for 
a method of improving our own 
selling methods, by putting the 
same amount of scientific study 
into our sales work that has been 
put into manufacturing. 

We felt that the only way we 
could bring about any improvement 
in our sales work was to discover 


where improvement was _ most 
needed. To do this we planned to 
turn a searchlight on our sales 
organization, without disclosing our 
aims to the members. Consequent- 
ly we planned a method of check- 
ing the work of some of our 
salesmen—three men in each divi- 
sion, making a total of thirty men 
in all—so that we could see at the 
end of the checking period all 
possible opportunities for improve- 
ment in their work. 

A special “searchlight” report 
and special “searchlight” stationery 
was printed and sent to the men 
with the following letter: 


To The Salesmen 


“Next month a_ theoretical 
searchlight, as portrayed on the 
outside of this letter, will be 
thrown on your territory. Please 
understand at the outset that there 
is no particular reason why we are 
selecting your territory as one of 
the first. All territories in all divi- 
sions will be treated alike, but for 
the sake of accuracy the light will 
be thrown on three territories in 
each division at a time. 

“Please further understand that 
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we are not issuing any special in- 
structions to you as the man in 
charge of your particular territory. 
We rightfully assume that you are 
thoroughly posted on all features 
of Dunlop policy and that all of 
your actions are based upon this 
policy. We also assume that you 
are familiar with the basic theories 
on which our plans of procedure 
have been worked out. 


A Special Report 


“Start, therefore, on the first of 
next month to make your rounds 
in your accustomed manner and 
continue during the month working 
the plan which you have obviously 
already figured out as the best for 
your territory. 

“All forms of reports as re- 
quired by your divisional manager 
will be laid aside during this 
analysis period and instead you 
will fill out a special town report, 
a supply of which is being sent 
you. It will be noted that these 
reports, in the main, call for but a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer. It will be a 
very simple matter upon finishing 
each town to immediately make out 
your report prior to starting for 
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DUNLOP 
SEARCHLIGHT ANALYSIS 


TERRITORY 
OF 


FREDERICK NOBERT COLLIBS. 


Daily progress reports of the Searchlight analysis were furnished the salesmen on special forms which 


the next stopping place. One thing 
we insist on in connection with 
these reports is absolute accuracy. 
You will find in the final summing 
up of the situation that by having 
been accurate in all your replies 
it will prove much more beneficial 
for you. 


Getting the Facts 


“Be mindful of the fact that the 
writer is theoretically merely ac- 
companying your division manager 
over your territory upon which the 
Searchlight is thrown, therefore, 
the original of your reports should 
be sent daily to him and the dupli- 
cate daily to the home office, 
with the envelope plainly marked 
‘Searchlight Department.’ 

“You will receive such corre- 
spondence as is necessary during 
the analysis from your divisional 
manager on _ special Searchlight 
stationery and all of your own 
communications relating to the sit- 
uation should be written to your 
manager on this same stationery, a 
supply of which is also being sent 
you. 

“The writer is looking forward 
to a most interesting theoretical 
visit with you and is sure that we 
will all three be benefited by it.” 


The special “Dunlop Searchlight 
Town Report” used in connection 
with the analysis brought out the 
following information daily from 
each man: : 


graphically portrayed important points. 


“Date, Call No. Todav, Town, 
1927 Town Quota. Franchise deal- 
er here? Name? Non-franchise 
dealer here? Name? 

“Approximatély how long with 
Dunlop? Exclusive? Location? 
Estimated yearly volume, all makes 
(account mentioned) $——-——-— 
Ranking—Ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc., best 
tire account in town? 

“Check kind of account—Tire 
Merchant, car agency, accessory 
store, filling station. 

“Adequate Dunlop display signs 
inside of store? Outside? News- 
paper ads running? Billboard 
campaign ¢ 

“Prospects called on, if any? 
Now handling? 

“Use this space on final report 
for day only— 

“Number of towns worked to- 
day— 

“What town did you stay in last 
night— 

“Where 
from— 

“Total driving mileage today—” 


is this report mailed 


Graphic Messages 


A striking illustration on the out- 
side of the letter from the home 
office to the thirty salesmen de- 
picted the points the analysis was 
to cover. In relief, brought out 
from a solid black background, was 
a pen and ink sketch portraying 
myself and the salesman’s division 
manager in an automobile, throw- 


ing a searchlight over a grouping 
of the various points. These points 
were brought out in a white back- 
ground, or in striking contrast to 
the solid black, so that they stood 
out with remarkable emphasis, 


Daily Reports to Salesmen 


Each point was arranged as a 
label with a suggestion of a city in 
back of each, and covered exactly 
the activities of the salesmen that 
we wished to analyze. They were: 
One Policy, Adjustments, Expense 
Accounts, Quotas, New Dealers, 
Billboard Situation, Intensive Area 
Theory, Credit Condition of 
Account, Newspaper Situation. 
Monthly Buying, Selling Time vs. 
Chauffeur Time, and Aggressiye- 
ness. 

Our statistical department, un- 
der the management of J. E. 
Schmidt, very effectively cooper- 
ated in maintaining a daily 
progress report of the analysis. 
Mr. Schmidt, himself, drew maps 
of each man’s territory, and with 
the aid of colored_head pins, thread, 
and gummed paper rings, charted 
an accurate, down-to-the-minute 
record of each man’s daily efforts 
as the men reported them from the 
field. 

In fact, so accurately were these 
maps maintained that they gave a 
visible and comprehensive bird’s- 
eve view of each man’s travels 


(Continued on page 1076) 


Distribution Census Provides 


Facts 


HERE are 17,- 

012 wholesale 

houses in more 

than a dozen 
American cities which 
distribute in excess of 
nine and a half billion 
dollars’ worth of goods 
by means of 81,641 
salesmen, an average ot 
$118,466 of sales for 
each salesman. What 
share of the entire coun- 
try’s wholesale trade this 
sum constitutes can be 
only conjectured. There 
can be no doubt, how- 
ever, of the value of the composite 
picture as a representative cross 
section. 

We know a good deal about the 
component parts of this picture 
from the returns of the Census 
Bureau assisted by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. These re- 
turns comprise most of the avail- 
able statistics on the subject, and 
the latest compendium of all the 
data which has recently been put 
out by the Chamber’s committee on 
collection of business figures pro- 
vides material assembled in mass 
from which it is possible to com- 
pile information of special interest 
to everyone concerned in salesman- 
ship. 

The Cities Analyzed 


Before entering into this par- 
ticular phase it may be necessary 
to remind readers of the character 
of the field. The census of dis- 
tribution, retail as well as whole- 
sale, covered sales throughout 1926 
in the following cities, the figures 
in parentheses indicating their 
rank with respect to dollar volume 
at wholesale: Atlanta (4); Balti- 
more (5); Chicago (1); Denver 
(7) ; Fargo (10) ; Kansas City, Mo. 
(3); Providence, including Paw- 
tucket, Central Falls, North Provi- 
dence, East Providence and Crans- 
ton (8); San Francisco (2) ; Seat- 
tle (6); Springfield, Ill. (11), and 
Syracuse (9). Only the Middle 


Is Baltimore a more important whole- 
sale center than Atlanta, and if so, why, 
and in what lines? Should we have a 
distributor in Fargo or Kansas City or 
both? These are some of the questions 
which are partially answered by the 
facts revealed by the distribution cen- 
sus figures which are analyzed in this 
article. Another article based on the cen- 
sus figures will appear in the next issue. 


Atlantic, it will be observed, lacks 
fair representation. 


Their populations total only 
6,413,000, but their wholesale trad- 
ing areas, varying with the com- 
modities dealt in, extend over wide 
territories, especially those of Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Denver, Fargo, Kan- 
sas City and Seattle—cities which 
get a disproportionately large part 
of the trade either because of pre- 
dominating size in their districts or 
on account of comparative isolation 
from other large centers. In the 
cases of Baltimore, .the Rhode 
Island cities and Syracuse, the 
wholesale volume, in relation to the 
population of these cities, is less 
because of their position near other 
important centers of distribution. 

Of the seventy-two kinds of com- 
modities specified, besides a consid- 
erable group of unclassified articles, 
groceries and delicatessen products 
have the most sales in dollar value, 
10.36 per cent of the whole sum. 
Live stock comes next with 8.56 
per cent, followed by automotive, 
if we combine accessories and 
vehicles, with 6.59 per cent. Others 
exceeding 2 per cent rank are: 


Pit iniiee INMORIAN 6 osc ceca celvewcoswes 6.09% 
lays (Gia atid: S600 66 c6 + ccwces denen 4.95% 
REGGE SIE DOQMES | 6c.0 o.o.010)5 winds cd wea 4.83% 
Hardware, tools and machinery ...... 4.31% 
DSISG “DIOOGNG - oa.6 hiavdicdceasesnacns 3.61% 
Electric appliances and supplies ....... 3.25% 
NGGGN MEM ROON ois 5 664-865 cals eas 3 N77 
eth SMe - IONS Scewecéce cwwcadass dee ee 
Cash Sil WOE fic hee vice c eee nceassuaes 2.56% 
Gasoline and other petroleum products. 2.31% 
Paint, varnish and glass .........eceee 229% 
WERCUSINGS. _.. 5 co sec acdvadecusvuccecadue eure 
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on Wholesale Volume 


By HENRY J. WRIGHT 


Atlanta owes her high 
rank as a center of 
wholesale distribution 
largely to her raw cot- 
ton and yarn establish- 
ments whose sales ac- 
count for more than a 
fifth of the total in that 
city. Sales of live stock 
take more than a tenth 
of Chicago’s total; live 
stock and hay, grain and 
feed not far from half 
of Kansas City’s raw 
cotton; and yarn more 
than a quarter of the 
Rhode Island cities; 
groceries and delicatessen close to 
a quarter of San Francisco’s ; auto- 
mobiles and automobile accessories 
a full half of Fargo’s. 


The average number of em- 
ployes of the wholesale houses in 
all the cities surveyed is 252,401, 
of whom close to a third, 32 per 
cent, is credited to selling. Actual 
figures for April 1, July 1, October 
1 and December 1 show surprising- 
lv slight seasonal changes. The 
highest percentage of salesmen, 44 
per cent, is in Fargo, smallest of 
the cities but having relatively one 
of the largest trading areas; the 
lowest percentage of salesmen is in 
Springfield, second smallest of the 
cities, with a restricted trading area. 
In the other cities the range is 
from 36 per cent in Atlanta and 
Kansas City to 30 per cent in Bal- 
timore and Chicago. 


The Wholesale Payroll 


The complete wholesale house 
employe payroll (exclusive of pro- 
prietors and members of firms) in 
all the cities is just short of half 
a billion dollars ($499,867,100), 
only 5.17 per cent of the sales vol- 
ume. But this percentage has a 
very wide range. It is highest. 
20.87 per cent, for typewriter and 
calculating machine houses ; lowest, 
0.68, for junk houses. On the high 
side are houses that deal in such 
goods as optical articles, 19.23 per 
cent; bakery products, 17.26 per 
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cent; office equipment, 15.31 per 
cent; musical instruments and 
sheet music 13.36 per cent; toys 
and games 13.07 per cent; men’s 
hats, 12.95 per cent; paint, oil 
and varnish, 12.60 per cent. On 
the low side: Raw cotton and 
yarn, 0.73 per cent; hay, grain 
and feed, 1.52 per cent; raw 
wool and yarn, 1.97 per cent; fruit 
and vegetables, 3.09 per cent; iron 
and steel, 2.39 per cent; grocery 
and delicatessen, 3.63 per cent; 
cigars, cigarettes and _ tobacco, 
3.76 per cent; automobiles, 3.95 per 
cent. Radio requires 6.42 per cent 
and electric appliances 6 per cent. 
The high percentages are associated 
as a rule with relatively small sales 
volume, the low percentages with 
large volume. 


Annual Sales Per Man 


The distribution of salesmen by 
industries and the average sales per 
salesman (arrived at by dividing 
sales volume by number of sSales- 
men) are matters of particular in- 
terest to readers of this magazine, 
and for that reason, in the accom- 
panying table, they are gone into 
in some detail. The relatively few 
salesmen needed in the cotton, live 
stock and grain trade give them an 
easy preeminence in size of aver- 
age sales per individual, $1,195,924, 
$996,699 and $698,765, respectively. 
The fruit salesmen are in fourth 
place for the same reason in less 
degree. 

All others are below the two 
hundred thousand mark, eight out- 
side the unclassified group exceed- 
ing the average of $118,466, and 
all the others being below it. Four 
groups report annual sales per sales- 
man above half a million dollars, 
one between a quarter and half a 
million, fourteen between a hun- 
dred thousand and quarter of a 
million, sixteen between fifty and 
a hundred thousand, eleven between 
twenty-five and fifty thousand, and 
only one below twenty-five thou- 
sand. 

The average sales per establish- 
ment in all the cities is $568,521 
with only five industries in the mil- 
lion dollar class: Live © stock, 
$4,627,132; raw cotton and yarn, 
$3,174,635 ; iron and steel, $1,682,- 
175; hay, grain and feed, $1,645,- 
192, and automobile, $1,428,382. 
The smallness of this number is 
due to the comparatively light sales 
in the lesser cities. 

Atlanta alone has three industries 
the average sales of whose estab- 
lishments exceed a million dollars, 
namely, raw cotton and_= yarn, 


$4,924,330; automobile, $2,245,347 
(the second highest average for au- 
tomobiles among all the cities) ; 
bakery, $1,526,486, the only bakery 
average in the millionaire class. 
Baltimore has only one, hay, grain 
and feed, $1,296,376. 

Chicago has seven: Live stock, 
$7,411,132; hay, grain and feed, 
$2,677,155; iron and steel, $2,640,- 
406; automobile, $1,510,522; meat, 
poultry and fish, $1,386,223; dairy 
products, $1,335,424, and raw wool 
and yarn, $1,043,233. Denver has 
two: Live stock, $2,166,389, and 
automobile, $1,396,083. 

Fargo has one: Automobile, 
$2,267,514 (the largest average per 
establishment for this industry in 
all the cities). Kansas City has 
five: Live stock, $3,307,861; hay, 
grain and feed, $1,834,321; auto- 


mobile, $1,544,437; grocery and 
delicatessen, $1,400,577 (largest 
average among the cities) and 
building material, $1,000,593 (the 
only average sales per establish- 
ment reaching a million in this in- 
dustry). 

The Providence group has one: 
Raw cotton and yarn, $2,245,471. 
San Francisco has four: Automo- 
bile, $1,784,471; live stock, $1,227,- 
617; grocery and _ delicatessen, 
$1,301,734, and paper and paper 
goods, $1,030,100 (the millionaire 
volume among the cities). Seattle 
has two: Grocery and delicatessen, 
$1,631,736, and hay, grain and feed, 
$1,534,686. Syracuse has two: 
Coal, wood and ice, $1,268,909 
(sole millionaire sales representa- 
tive in the industry), and iron and 
steel, $1,133,040. 


How Caterpillar Tractor 
Salesmen Use Films 


S an example of the way 
in which sales films are 
used in export selling, a 


letter recently received from a 
South American representative of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company 
is typical of the success with which 
this company is using films in sales 
work. 

This letter came just after a 
Caterpillar representative had 
closed an order in Rosario, Brazil. 
The letter follows in part: 

“Soon after I arrived in Rosario, 
which is a small town similar to 
some southwest Texas town of 
thirty years ago, I called on Ce. 
Garibaldi Tomassi, the Intendente. 
He is a tall, swarthy fellow, who 
wears high boots, a big sombrero, 
and carries a ‘six-shooter,’ on his 
hip. He received me very cordially. 
After his courteous greetings, we 
had a long talk about road build- 
ing machinery, and I arranged to 
exhibit some motion pictures show- 
ing our machines in actual use. 

“When I explained that I had 
the motion pictures ready for ex- 
hibition, he immediately sent his 
secretary to invite all the city coun- 
cilmen, and a number of prominent 
citizens. Caterpillars were unheard 
of in this little town. Without the 
motion pictures it would have been 
impossible to have given the coun- 
cilmen and the prominent citizens 
even the remotest idea of how it 
worked. At three o’clock in the 


afternoon, the appointed hour, 
Senor Tomassi, the town council- 
men, and prominent citizens were 
on hand to see the moving pic- 
tures. 

“Of course it was out of the 
question to bring a demonstrator to 
show the machine itself in action, 
but, when we had finished several 
reels of motion pictures, properly 
titled in the language of the coun- 
try, the lack of a demonstration 
machine presented no serious hand- 
icap. Every person who saw the 
pictures was visibly impressed and 
after a short discussion at the end 
of the performance it was compara- 
tively easy to get their order for a 
Caterpillar.” 

O. L. Snider, advertising mana- 
ger of the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, gives other examples of the 
results from the use of sales films 
in export markets. Recently one 
of the company’s representatives in 
Constantinople set up a motion pic- 
ture machine in a show window 
there. Before he had finished run- 
ning one film, the street was closed 
to traffic becaus€ of the jam of 
spectators gathered in front of the 
window, all eager to see the pic- 
tures. 

According to Mr. Snider, many 
of their foreign representatives 
have been frank to admit that the 
use of sales films has been the rea- 
son for their success in selling Cat- 
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Average Annual Sales Per Man 


of Wholesale Salesmen 


No. of Estab- 
Line lishments 
PARQUE vier dee cs nSeneccctmecungaens 258 
AtenOhile AGCESSOLY cio ce cc ce ceancwen 713 
Cry PSCC PCO Ce Tee CC ere 295 
WE BG SIO cece He eae Keen eens enwes 129 
BRUISING DHAUONIAN -o didsl dda ewe cbse weimace 1,034 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco .......... 254 
Clothing and furnishings, men’s ready 
WO MORE. cacns sveusencuemocwanucanee 356 
ClOING: WOMENS sc cedinanesacucwasincs 441 
Confectionery, ice cream and soft drinks 336 
Cotton and-yath (faW <6 <ccnscconceceus 55 
Dairy and poultry products............. 380 
BINCHE” Gace die nce uudaa ose a ok wea an cme ot 564 
Diy g00ds and Nouns. ccccck ccccvseses 931 
Electric appliances and supplies.......... 561 
PRantS aid VOGCIAUleS soe occc icocceccas 926 


Fur aiid) {08 Clothinees «osc cewcsieccceds 

Furniture and house furnishing......... 1,017 
COtGHNG. SNE. Ol coos cicsnonadecneaces 300 
Grocery and delicatessen. occ cccccsccces 1,170 
SUANGWANO os iiee ects a cice Cease aeencuneuwe 1,261 
Hats and caps, men’s and boys’........ 42 
EiGY. Glatt ANG. LEER. <cccceticencscceass 


WRG te, GI: SCO wn. Ee Ss de tae ov crewetudans 

OWNING: ec Beis ois aeRO Cee eae eRe SUHS 441 
WSUO SIGs ccs rapa ei cane SKS xed ware aw ago 
eCat. poultiy: Aidt Melis 6.6 isc ween ce wsiete 599 
Millinery and artificial flowers........... 141 
Musical instruments and sheet music..... 103 


Office equipment 


Oitieal MOOUR 226 cows Catecdiledielasaws 86 
Pawmit,, Ot: SHG VAPNISD. 0065 ceccccceeccas 264 
Paper ait Paper Gd00S. o. 5 <6 cece kien es 337 
Photographic supplies and cameras...... 34 
Plumbing and heating fixtures and supplies 385 
| Pee CELE PT eT eee eee 131 


Stationery, books and magazines..... Save 207 
POUS Ail \GaMeS. 6.26.0 cieiele us sc dwieraen’s 43 
Trunks and leather goods.............. 206 
Typewriters and calculating machines.... 66 
WMG I OBENEON cain crac wo Se cs maccddexwcras 2,595 


Sales 


$368,522,600 
273,059,800 
90,416,500 
56,252,700 
577,352,400 
131,634,700 


83,021,500 
112,726,300 


60,567,300 
174,604,900 
331,381,600 
253,711,200 
490,994,300 
317,363,400 
472,596,600 


Average 

No. of Sales per 
Salesmen Salesman 
2,390 $154,194 
3,489 78,263 
3,304 27,366 
757 74,310 
3,354 172,138 
1,043 126,208 
1,103 75,269 
1,637 68,862 
1,571 38,553 
146 1,195,924 
4,098 80,864 
3,135 80,929 
4,755 103,259 
2,964 107,073 
2,084 226,774 
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27,159,200 159,760 
284,936,600 4,788 59,511 
223,093,700 2,409 92,608 

1,028,314,000 6,635 154,983 
484,810,600 5,551 87,338 
9,110,700 208 43,801 
519,880,800 698,765 


294,380,700 5 442,678 
91,842,200 1,390 66,074 
828,256,700 831 996,699 
530,165,400 4,116 128,806 
34,457,800 755 45,639 
55,063,000 891 61,799 


50,986,400 


31,014 


11,781,800 300 39,273 
80,610,400 1,502 53,669 
227,110,800 1,885 120,483 
10,408,800 169 61,591 
159,126,200 1,745 91,190 
49,140,500 568 86,515 


56,808,600 1,981 28,677 
8,575,200 159 53,932 
65,246,900 516 126,447 
6,455,000 292 22,106 
1,078,090,700 8,183 131,747 


21,194,300 445 


47,628 


Ce 


17,012 


$9,671,680,000 


* 


81,641 


ie figures in the chart above were compiled from the report of the Census of Distribution by the United States Census Bureau 
vd represent the sales of wholesalers in Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Fargo, Kansas City, Providence, Baltimore, Seattle, Syracuse, 
Chicago ranked first in vol ume of wholesale sales and Springfield, Illinois, last. 


$118,466 


#&3 
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The Mack-Gratiot 
agency is operated ac- 
cording to the stand- 
ard recommendations 
of the manufacturer. 
The factory account- 
ing system is used, 
the factory sales helps, 
and the factory adver- 
tising. Like all other 
Chevrolet dealers, 
the Mack-Gratiot agen- 
cy has a definite quota 
of new cars to sell 


How an Advertisin?, Agent Is 
Studying, Sales Problems 


By D. G. BAIRD 


EVERAL years ago the 

Campbell-Ewald Company, 

national advertising agency, 

introduced the then revolu- 
tionary practice of maintaining a 
corps of contact men in the field 
to keep in actual touch with con- 
ditions affecting the distribution of 
automobiles which -were advertised 
by Campbell-Ewald copy. Now 
Henry T. Ewald, president of this 
company, has gone a step farther 
and has become an actual auto- 
mobile dealer himself for the pur- 
pose of studying both factory and 
dealer problems. 

Mr. Ewald has acquired a 
Chevrolet dealership in Detroit 
and since about the middle of 
February has been operating it as 
the Mack-Gratiot Company, at 
3161 Gratiot avenue. He _ has 


signed a 500-car contract for this 
year and has provided all the 
necessary facilities for conducting 
a dealership of this size, including 
a service station and a used car 
department. The dealership is a 
personal venture and does not in- 
volve the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany as such. 

“This is something that I have 
wanted to do for a long time,” Mr. 
Ewald said. “The General Motors 
Corporation, for several of the 
divisions of which the Campbell- 
Ewald Company is advertising 
counsel, maintains a _ proving 
ground where it tests cars under 
all manner of road conditions, and 
I have often thought that it would 
be a splendid thing for an adver- 
tising agency to maintain a proving 
ground also for the purpose of 
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testing accepted principles and 
practices, learning by actual ex- 
perience just what the men in the 
field have to contend with, and per- 
haps trying out some new ideas 
later on. 


“Back in the early days adver- 
tising was considered an art, then 
it became a profession, and now it 
is rapidly becoming an exact sci- 
ence. We can’t take things for 
granted; we must prove all things 
and retain only those which are 
good. 


“Several vears ago the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company sent contact 
men into the field to assist dealers 
with their advertising, to study 
their problems at first hand, to 
study merchandising conditions in 
their respective territories, and to 
keep the agency apprised of exist- 
ing conditions. We have twenty- 
two such men at present. They 
have taught us a lot about mer- 
chandising motor cars, because 
they have uncovered conditions 
which we had never suspected, and 
they have given us a fairly intimate 
knowledge of the dealers’ view- 
point on important matters. 


The Other Fellow’s Problems 


“But even that is not like actual 
experience. It is one thing to 
study the other fellow’s problems 
and try to help him solve them; 
it is quite another to put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place and 
study those same problems as they 
affect you and your business. It 
is easy to sit in an easy chair and 
say this and that is wrong; the 
dealer should do this and he 
shouldn’t do that; the trouble with 
dealers and salesmen is this, that 
and the other. But when one gets 
right out on the firing line and 
bumps up against these problems 
himself his viewpoint may change 
considerably. 


“That is why I have acquired 
this dealership. I am an automo- 
bile dealer. I have my money 
invested in this dealership. I have 
my quota of new cars to sell. I 
have my used car problems. I 
operate a service station and I 
learn a lot about automobiles and 
the people who drive them. I pay 
money for advertising and I’m 
very personally interested in 
whether or not that advertising 
brings me any business. I have 
all the problems of getting, train- 
ing, directing and remunerating 
‘alesmen. I have contact with the 
‘actory as a dealer and I am pre- 


pared to consider the factory pol- 
icies from an actual dealer’s view- 
point. In other words, there’s no 
theory about all this; it’s the real 
thing!” 

Nor is his venture into the retail 
field merely a temporary one, Mr. 
Ewald said. It is a permanent 
business and he thinks now that 
he will soon go further. He will 
probably acquire dealerships for 
other cars which his company ad- 
vertises, and he would particularly 
like to acquire a filling station. 

“I’m thinking very seriously of 
opening a filling station,” he said. 
“At this station I would have a 
research man and a mechanic. I 
wouldn’t let anybody know I 
owned it, either, because that 
would tend to defeat my purpose, 
which would be to find out what 
the motorists think of our cars 
and others, what kind of gas and 
oil they use and why, what kind 
of troubles they have, what kind 
of car they’re going to buy next 
and why, and what they think of 
different kinds of advertising. My 
research man would be disguised 
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tried out in practice; at least, it 
isn’t yet. So far it is just a prac- 
tical Chevrolet dealer, following 
established practices and using all 
the factory helps just like any 
other dealer. 

The building itself was designed 
by the Argonaut Realty Company, 
a subsidiary of General Motors, 
and the entire plant is equipped 
according to the standard recom- 
mendations of the manufacturer 
for a plant of that size. Inci- 
dentally, the plant and equipment 
represent an investment of ap- 
proximately $50,000. 

“We are running the business 
according to the standard recom- 
mendations of the manufacturer,” 
Mr. Ewald said. “We use the fac- 
tory accounting system, the factory 
sales helps, the factory flat-rate 
system, and the factory advertis- 
ing. Like all other Chevrolet 
dealers, we are assessed so much 
per car for advertising and we get 
our proportionate benefit from that 
advertising. We run a few little 
ads of used cars, of course, but 
other than that we are depending 


Sriendly senvics 


The Mack-Gratiot Company is the automobile sales agency being operated as a 
proving ground for sales and advertising theories and practices 


in some way, of course, and it 
would be his job to gather all this 
information through casual con- 
versation with motorists. The 
mechanic would study the condi- 
tion of cars in service, noting par- 
ticularly faults that appear in cars 
of different makes soon after they 
are put in service.” 

Neither is the Mack-Gratiot 
Company an incubator of new 
methods or an experimental station 
where new-fangled ideas may be 


entirely on the regular factory ad- 
vertising. 

“In this connection I have been 
deeply impressed by the coopera- 
tion which the manufacturer gives 
dealers. If I had gone into the 
hardware business or almost any 
other line it would have been 
necessary for me to engage an ex- 
pert to get me started right or else 
to have struggled along by main 
strength and awkwardness till I 
learned the business alone. 
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“But in entering the automobile 
business I found the manufacturer 
ready and anxious to furnish all 
the expert help I needed to get me 
started right. I was advised as to 
the equipment I would need for 
the shop and parts department. I 
was given a complete list of parts 
to stock. I was furnished a mass 
of information concerning the sell- 
ing and servicing of cars. I was 
given a complete analysis of the 
population in my territory by na- 
tionalities, and I was furnished 
with estimates of our potential 
market. 

“All this, understand, was not 
done merely because I am con- 
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already and I hope to spend more 
time there. Then I want the mem- 
bers of our organization to go out 
and get some personal experience, 
too.” 

Mr. Ewald hasn’t actually sold 
any cars himself yet, he said, but 
he has stood by and listened in on 
a lot of selling of both new and 
used cars. He hopes to be able 
to make a few sales later on, 
when opportunity arises. The 
advertising men in his organiza- 
tion will hardly be required to go 
out and dig up prospects and sell 
them in the usual way, but they 
will be asked to spend some time 
at the salesroom and make a study 


“It is one thin? to study the other fellow’s problems 
and to try to help him solve them; it is quite another 
to put yourself in the other fellow’s place and to 
study those same problems as they affect you and 
your business,” says Mr. Ewald, Detroit advertisin? 
apent, who has opened a Chevrolet agency to make 
a first-hand study of sales and advertising’, problems. 


nected with the advertising agency ; 
it is done for every new dealer. 

“The manufacturer does so 
much for dealers I have begun to 
wonder whether they appreciate it 
and whether it doesn’t tend to 
make them too dependent. It 
seems to me that in furnishing such 
a complete service the manufac- 
turer may be making it too easy 
for the dealer, with the result that 
some of them take things easy and 
take it for granted that the factory 
will pull them out when they get 
into a hole. 

“Anyway, we are following the 
regular practices as recommended 
by the factory so far, because we 
want to make a thorough test of 
such practices. Later, when we 
think we are prepared to do so, 
we may try out some of our own 
ideas. We already have a lot of 
ideas, but we want to carry our 
test further and gain more experi- 
ence before we try any of them. 
Then when we think we are quali- 
fied to introduce new ideas we will 
test them in actual practice first 
and if they prove good we'll pass 
them on to the dealer organization. 

“In the meantime, the practical 
experience is doing us a lot of 
good. We already have a changed 
viewpoint. I have spent quite a 


bit of time at the salesroom myself 


of various features of the busi- 
ness. 

The dealership is managed by J. 
G. Stiles, an experienced retail 
automobile sales manager, and the 
eighteen salesmen are of just 
average caliber and were recruited 
and trained in the usual way. 

- Contact with these salesmen and 

observation of their efforts—or 
lack of effort—have deeply im- 
pressed Mr. Ewald with the great 
opportunity there is for one of 
ordinary ability and a lot of energy 
and determination in selling. 

“It’s the biggest opportunity im- 
aginable!” he exclaimed. “One 
doesn’t have to have unusual ability, 
and previous experience is by no 
means imperative; the main thing 
is just ordinary everyday work. 
Our best new car salesman was a 
tailor before he joined us and our 
best used car salesman ran a little 
bakery in a suburb of Detroit. 
Neither had previous experience in 
selling automobiles. We have 
others who have had_ various 
amounts and kinds of experience. 
The sales force as a whole is about 
the average, I suppose, and being 
about the average the one great 
trouble is that the salesmen simply 
won’t work as they should. I am 
more and more impressed by the 
opportunity there is for the auto- 
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mobile salesman who will do a fair 
day’s work every day of the week, 
It’s really a good position and one 
that would pay well, and I don’t 
doubt but what the same condition 
obtains in other lines of selling.” 
The Mack-Gratiot Chevrole: 
salesmen work on the usual! 
straight commission and in the 
usual way. They get most of their 
prospects by canvassing. Their 
position and their work are exactly 
the same as those of any other 
Chevrolet salesmen in the city. 
Mr. Ewald said the dealership 
has shown a net profit from the 
first and that he is immensely well 
pleased with the undertaking. “It’s 
the only practical thing to do,” he 
said. “We advertising men must 
get our feet on the ground and 
base our advertising on facts 
known from practical experience. 
“If I had a food account I’d 
certainly own a grocery store!” 


Tire Makers Announce 
Reduction in Prices 


Reductions in tire prices of from 4 
to 17 per cent were instituted Monday 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 
and followed promptly by Lee Tire 
& Rubber Co. and General Tire and 
Rubber Co.,.on about the same scale. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company an- 
nounced that it would meet the reduc- 
tion, and it is expected that Goodyear, 
Goodrich, United States Rubber, Fisk 
and other large tire manufacturers will 
follow. 

The new Firestone prices represent 
a decrease of 12% to 15 per cent on 
first grade low-pressure tires, 4 per 
cent on third grade tires and 10 per 
cent on solids. The extreme reductions 
apply only to products that have now 
become almost obsolete. 

The reductions have been expected 
for some time. Large stocks of crude 
rubber had been accumulated through 
operation of a rubber pool formed by 
the: leading rubber and automobile 
manufacturers to combat the Steven- 
son rubber export restriction plan in 
the British Isles. The bulk of these 
purchases are said to have been made 
at from 35 to 40 cents a pound, and 
when the price dropped to 19 cents the 
original $40,000,000 revolving credit of 
the pool was augmented by a further 
$60,000,000. 

The reduction in tire prices will be 
retroactive for thirty days. The manu- 
facturers will allow rebates to dealers 
on all purchases back to May 11. 


__— 


Vermont Starts Drive 


The 1928 campaign of the Vermont 
Publicity Bureau has just been launched. 
Fifteen thousand dollars will be spent 
this summer, under the direction of the 
Hays Advertising Agency, Burlington, 
Vermont, in the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune, and in resort sections 
in New England, New York, Pennsy!- 
vania and Canadian newspapers. 
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The advertising was placed to reach the women buyers at a time when they were thinking of dressmaking. 


Klein Brothers Get Dealer 
Help by Earnin3 It 


N outstanding merchan- 
dising job is being done 
by Klein Brothers, New 
York, manufacturers of 
Marillyn crepe and Marillyn satin. 
This house, not yet four years old, 
began its present campaign for 
consumer acceptance and dealer 
cooperation but a year and a half 
.zo under the direction of J. D. 
‘erro. During these eighteen 
months its dealers have been mul- 
‘plied by eight and total sales have 
creased by over 300 per cent. 
The results, the company says, 
while not disclosing the actual 
igures, have been obtained on an 


By H. C. NORTH 


almost unbelievably small appro- 
priation. Consumer advertising is 
confined to the leading fashion 
quarterlies; but this modest effort 
is effectively backed up by a con- 
stant stream of carefully planned 
dealer helps ingeniously tied in 
with a central theme. Like most 
silk houses, Klein sells through 
exclusive dealers, but one store to 
a city. The advantage of this sys- 
tem in securing dealer cooperation 
is, of course, obvious, but it is 
doubtful that many _ exclusive 
agents have been so successfully 
and quickly stimulated to pushing 
a line. 
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The idea behind the Marillyn 
merchandising is to tie up the sale 
of crepe and satin closely with the 
sale of patterns; that is, to sell 
Marillyn material to the home 
sewer, starting with the time she 
first decides to make something, 
down through every step until the 
purchase. Not only does this plan 
eliminate wasted effort, by confin- 
ing its appeal to women already 
in the market for material, but 
with one stroke it assures the co- 
operation of pattern manufacturers 
and pattern retailers alike. 

Each Marillyn advertisement ap- 
pearing in the fashion quarterlies 
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carries, besides the selling copy, an 
offer to send upon request a free 
fashion booklet and eighty color 
swatches of Marillyn crepe. These 
bookets illustrate new patterns 
especially selected by Vogue, Mc- 
Call’s, Butterick and Pictorial from 
their seasonal styles, with the pat- 
tern numbers, descriptions and 
yardage required. Over 20,000 
letters were received from profes- 
sional and home dressmakers re- 
questing this style book during 
1927, and each book that was 
mailed in response bore the local 
dealer’s name. The list thus sup- 
plied, and added to with names 
submitted by retailers, is circulated 
with faShion booklets and swatches 
in succeeding seasons. 


Around this main idea of tying 
the sale of material with the sale 
of patterns has been built a com- 
prehensive system of dealer helps. 
Foremost is the mat and copy 
service, which, although no new 
thought in itself, is so devised that 
dealers make more than perfunc- 
tory use of it. Through it, Maril- 
lyn has received such a_ vast 
amount of newspaper advertising 
placed by local dealers that the 
company is generally looked upon 
as a large national advertiser, when 
in reality its strength lies in mer- 
chandising. Instead of having the 
illustrations in the mat service of 
no particular designs, arrangements 
are made with the pattern com- 
panies to illustrate actual patterns 
on sale in the stores. Dealers are 
thus able to advertise both Maril- 
lyn and the line of patterns which 
they carry. This doubles the in- 
centive to make use of the service. 

Another opportunity to include 
the Marillyn advertising with that 
of the dealer, at the same time 
clinging to the original idea of 
pounding at the buyer of patterns, 
has been utilized by Klein to good 
advantage. The pattern concerns 
supply the stores with fashion 
sheets containing their fashions, 
for free distribution among cus- 
tomers, and with space allowed for 
the dealer to insert his own ad- 
vertisement. Klein has prepared 
electros of Marillyn ads in various 
sizes to fit these spaces. Many 
dealers have consented to the use 
of these electros, bearing the local 
store’s name, in this space. Upon 
authorization, the electro is shipped 
direct to the publisher, relieving 
the dealer of all detail. 

For counter display are fur- 
nished counter cards for Marillyn 
crepe and Marillyn satin; pattern 


posters for showing specially se- 
lected styles for which Marillyn 
material was employed, in Marillyn 
colors; and silk posters in which 
the actual material is made up into 
garments. A life-sized cut-out of 
the Marillyn Maid, the Klein 
trade-mark, is furnished to dealers. 
It is so constructed that Marillyn 
silks may be arranged to form the 
hoopskirt. Cora Scovil patch 
posters, made of the featured ma- 
terial, are lent to dealers for win- 
dow display. An electric flasher 
featuring the Maid may either be 
borrowed or bought at cost by re- 
tailers. Novel helps which are sold 
at cost to the dealer for distribu- 
tion to his customers are packages 
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of needles in an attractive folder. 

It will be seen that the plan 
contains little that is entirely new, 
but nothing that has not been given 
a fresh twist. Likewise with the 
folder, which Klein as well as 


other silk houses furnish to the . 


stores, in which may be kept sam- 
ples for customers who wish to 
deliberate at home. A great deal 
of waste is saved by clipping the 
swatches before the reel goes to 
the counter, since the saleswoman 
usually makes a ragged job of it 
in her haste. Taking advantage 
of this seeming last opportunity to 
get in one more sales argument, 
the Marillyn envelopes bear a neat 
list of selling points to help sell. 


Rochester Sales and Purchasin3, 
Managers Hold Joint Meetin3? 


UST before discontinuing 
Jreeing for the summer, 
the Rochester Sales Man- 
agers’ Club held one of the most 
interesting meetings of the season. 
The purchasing managers of 
Rochester were invited to meet 
with the sales managers and each 
told what he thought of the other 
—that is, the sales managers ad- 
dressed the meeting on “The Ideal 
Purchasing Manager,” and the 
purchasing agents addressed the 
meeting on “The Ideal Salesman.” 
Edgar A. Schiebe, of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company; Curtis D. 
Hart, purchasing manager, The 
Taylor Instrument Companies, and 
William T. Roach, purchasing 
manager the Hawkeye Works, 
Eastman Kodak Company, told the 
sales managers the kind of sales- 
men they considered ideal. Mr. 
Roach said that engineering de- 
partments could help to bring about 
better relations between purchas- 
ing agents and salesmen if specifi- 
cations were not in such shape that 
they had to ask for prices, for ex- 
ample, on “five passenger automo- 
biles,” which enabled the salesman 
to bid on anything from a Ford to 
a Packard. 

Mr. Hart said that there were 
too many salesmen who “were just 
going by and stopped in to say 
hello.” Mr. Schiebe complained of 
the salesmen who expect the pur- 
chasing agent to send for various 
members of the factory executive 
personnel every time they call. He 
said that the salesman should call 


on the purchasing agent first and 
let that individual decide whether 
or not the salesman’s business is 
important enough to warrant call- 
ing other members of the staff. 
David W. Duffield of Yawman 
and Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
Phillip M. Beecher of Samuel 
Sloan Company, and Orlie Sweet- 
land of Remington-Rand, Inc., told 


what they thought of the purchas- | 


ing agents and gave their ideas of 
an ideal purchasing agent. 

Mr. Duffield said, “The ideal 
purchasing agent should have six 
qualifications: open - mindedness, 
sense of humor, imagination, 
frankness, confidence and knowl- 
edge of products.” 

Mr. Sweetland said, “I think 
there is too much feeling on the 
part of purchasing agents and 
salesmen that buying is a battle of 
wits, and the victory will go to the 
side which gains some advantage 
over its opponent. Actually, both 
sides are trying to produce the 
same result.” 

Mr. Beecher said that sales man- 
agers should see to it that their 
salesmen reflect the ideals of the 
companies they~represent and that 
when their salesmen do reflect these 
ideals 75 per cent of the interviews 
with purchasing agents then will 
slowly and surely come to reflect 
these same ideals, 

More than sixty sales managers 
and ninety purchasing managers at- 
tended the meeting, which, in the 
opinion of all who attended, ac- 
complished a very real purpose. 
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Earnin3s Study Shows Cost 
of Salesman Turnover 


HE Newark Automobile 

Trade Association has just 

completed one of the most 

thorough investigations into 
the earnings of salesmen ever at- 
tempted by any similar organiza- 
tion. 

The survey has been made from 
a study of twenty-one dealers sell- 
ing automobiles in Newark, New 
Jersey, and vicinity, and will be of 
interest to sales managers in many 
lines of business. 

One of the most interesting facts 
developed from the survey is the 
added value of salesmen who re- 
main with the same organization 
for more than one year. It was 
found that for every dollar the 
dealer paid to salesmen each month 
the man employed a year or more 
got forty-four cents of it; the man 
hired within the year received 
thirty-two cents, and the man who 
left the firm received but twenty- 
four cents. 

Whether or not this difference 
in value between the more experi- 
enced men and the newcomers 
would prevail in other lines is not 
known, but the fact remains that 


The salesmen who had 
been selling for the same 
concern for more than a 
year received eighty-three 
percent of the total pay- 
roll as compared with 
seventeen percent which 
went to men who stayed 

less than a year. 
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Earnings of Men Who Sell : 
Higher Priced Cars E 
59% of Men Received 83% of Payroll 


27% of Men Received 11% of Payroll 2 
14% of Men Received 6% of Payroll = 
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so far as the automobile salesmen 
of Newark are concerned men who 
have been on the job for more than 
a year earn forty-four cents in the 
same time that men who have been 
on the job for less than a year 
earn thirty-two cents, and in the 
same time that men who have left 
within the year earn twenty-four 
cents. 

The figures disclose that 72 sales- 
men who have been with the same 
dealer for more than a year selling 
low and medium priced cars would 
sell as many cars as 297 salesmen 
who had been with the same deal- 
ers for less than a year. 

Payroll figures for one dealer 
showed that the average income 
for all salesmen employed for at 
least a year was $5,261.29, whereas 
the men who were employed for 
less than a year earned at an aver- 
age rate of $3,487.32. 

Sixteen dealers selling low and 
medium priced cars furnished the 
following figures on earnings of 
salesmen; For salesmen employed 
by one concern for more than a 
year the average annual earnings 
were $3,487.32. This accounts for 
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24 per cent of the total salesmen, 
and for 56 per cent of the total 
payroll of these sixteen dealers. 

Salesmen who have been with 
the same employer for less than a 
year had an average annual earn- 
ing of $2,362.08, amounting to 27 
per cent of the total number of 
salesmen, and received but 17 per 
cent of the total payroll. 

Forty-nine per cent of the sales- 
men of these sixteen dealers who 
had left their concerns within the 
past twelve months earned at the 
rate of $1,955.28 annually, receiv- 
ing 27 per cent of the total pay- 
roll. 

For five dealers selling higher 
priced cars 59 per cent of the sales- 
men had been employed by the 
same dealer for more than one 
year, and averaged $5,261.75, re- 
ceiving 83 per cent of the total pay- 
roll. Twenty-seven per cent of 
the salesmen were employed by the 
same dealers for less than twelve 
months, and earned an average of 
$3,275.42 per year, receiving only 
11 per cent of the total payroll. 
The salesmen who had left the 
dealers within the past year earned 


Sell Medium and 
Low Priced Cars 
hal 24% of 


56% 
27% of Salesmen 
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27% of Payroll 


Salesmen 
of Payroll 


at the rate of $2,991.96 received 6 
per cent of the payroll, but 
amounted to 14 per cent of the 
total number of salesmen employed. 

These figures are graphic evi- 
dence of the need of more careful 
selection in hiring men, and of bet- 
ter sales training methods. The 
figures show that the permanent 
salesman is worth almost twice as 
much to the dealer as the salesman 
who resigns or is discharged dur- 
ing the first year. 

A group of ninety-four men, all 
selling low and medium priced 
cars, was divided according to 
earnings, ranging from $2,000 an- 
nually and less, on up to those 
earning $10,000. Only 2 per cent 
of the total earned as much as 
$10,000 annually, but received 8% 
per cent of the total payrolls, as 
compared with 14 per cent of the 
same group who earned less than 
$2,000 annually and who drew but 
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6% per cent of the entire payroll. 
The two largest groups earned be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 a year, 
and between $2,000 and $2,500 an- 
nually. The group earning be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 a year re- 
ceived 21 per cent of the payroll, 
whereas the group earning between 
$2,000 and $2,500 received 10% 
per cent of the payroll. 

One hundred and forty-eight 
men were employed on_ straight 
commission. Of this number 25 
per cent had been employed by the 
same dealer for more than one 
year, 21 per cent for less than a 
vear, and 56 per cent) left within 
the year. Compared with salesmen 
who worked on salaries and com- 
missions, the figures are 58 men, 
34 per cent with the dealer one year 
or more, 30 per cent for less than 
one year, and 36 per cent left 
within the year. For the men who 
worked on advances and commis- 
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sion 25 per cent of the men were 
with the same dealer one year or 
more, 21 per cent less than one 
year, and 56 per cent left within 
the year. 

The figures show that the men 
working on straight commission 
are the best producers, even though 
they are the most difficult to keep. 
It also shows that the salesman re- 
quiring a salary is the poorest of 
the lot and the easiest to keep. 


Salesmen’s Turnover 


The investigation shows that less 
than one-quarter of the salesmen 
selling low and medium priced cars 
stayed with the same dealer more 
than a year. Almost half of them 
resigned or were discharged within 
the year. The turnover among men 
selling higher priced cars is much 
less, as it was found that practi- 
cally four out of every ten men 
hired remained considerably longer 
than a year. 

Earnings of other salesmen in 
Newark were investigated to learn 
how the earnings of automobile 
salesmen compared with the earn- 
ings of piano salesmen, book sales- 
men, clothing salesmen, life insur- 
ance and radio salesmen. Piano 
salesmen were among the high- 
est earners in the lines investi- 
gated. Working on a salary of 
$35 a week and 2 per cent com- 
mission, the average earnings of 
piano salesmen were $7,000 an- 
nually. All of the piano salesmen 
whose incomes were checked had 
been employed by the same concern 
for more than five years. 

Real estate salesmen in Newark 
had an even higher average earn- 
ing capacity than piano salesmen, 
the real estate men whose records 
were inspected averaged $7,500 
annually, the highest figure being 
$35,000. 

Book salesmen selling from office 
to office and house to house had 
an average earning capacity of 
$4,500 in Newark territory, and re- 
tail furniture salesmen in one large 
Newark department store earned 
an average of $2,600 a year, being 
paid on the basis of $35 a week 
drawing account_and 3% per cent 
commission. Clothing salesmen in 
the same store were paid the same 
drawing account, but 414 per cent 
commission and their average an- 
nual earnings were $3,750. 

According to the figures of the 
Dartnell Corporation, the average 
national earnings for salesmen are 
as follows: Vacuum cleaners, 
$1,750; typewriters, $2,600; oil 

(Continued on page 1078) 
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Tailorin? Color to Fit 
the Appropriation 


UCKILY for the advertiser, 
there is a color method, 
color application, a color 
process of reproduction 

for every known problem and ap- 
propriation pocketbook. For any- 
one to say:—‘“Oh, we can’t use 
color: it’s too expensive,” regard- 
less of the form of the advertising, 
is to ignore the interesting fact 
that engravers and specialists in 
certain fields have, of recent years, 
solved this problem of cost. The 
inexplicable fallacy persists that in 
order to use color you must use all 
colors of the rainbow and adopt 
definite and expensive processes, 
such as three-color plates, color 
photography, lithography, off-set. 
As everyone knows, the cost of 
color advertising must be figured 
on the basis of the run. If you 
require only five hundred display 
cards, for example, and see no rea- 
son to add to that number by so 
much as a split dozen, it would be 
obviously futile to go in for the 
more traditional color processes. 
Those who do the work will be the 
first quite frankly to tell you so. 


When the Run Is Small 


The mechanical geniuses behind 
each and every engraving or other 
method have no desire to lead an 
advertiser astray. As like as not, 
if you come to them with a silly 
idea, not economically sound as to 
color, they will promptly tell you a 
solution of your puzzle, refusing 
to handle the job themselves. Ur- 
gent need, in the short-run field, 
has brought forth a startling num- 
ber of new mediums of color ex- 
pression. Some are unique to a 
degree. Not every advertiser re- 
quires runs of fifty and one hun- 
dred thousand. A certain counter 
card, a certain brochure or broad- 
side or catalogue may call for a 
decidedly limited circulation. To 
put these out via lithography or 
color process plates would be utter 
madness. A national advertiser 
lesired, not long since, five hun- 
ired color display cards to use in 


one city only. That was the ex- 
treme extent of the run. The spec- 
ifications of the job called for at 
least four colors, if the display 
was to achieve its localized objec- 
tive. Estimates were secured from 
eight sources, each representing a 
different engraving or other proc- 
ess. The cost was at once recog- 
nized as utterly out of the question, 
and prohibitive. 

Nevertheless the series of five 
hundred displays was effectively 
produced at minimum cost, well 


within the advertising budget. It 
was accomplished through a certain 
familiar method but it could have 
been done in at least six other 
ways. There is, to put it bluntly 
and encouragingly, a definitely suc- 
cessful color process for every pos- 
sible demand and at a price to meet 
the handicaps a little more than 
half way. 

Where the run is small, a line 
plate can be made of the pictorial 
theme, whether booket or display 
piece, street car card or counter 
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SOLD AND SERVICED 
BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The black half-tone combined with a line color plate offers a blend which is 
cleaner, brighter and oftentimes more original in technique than complex color 
plots produced at heavy expense. 
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unit, and artists, specializ- 
ing in the work, hired to 
paint in the colors, after a 
pattern, with transparent 
tints. And most attractive 
results can be gained! 
There is a wonderful 
process, whereby stencils 
are cut from a master 
original, and flat colors, 
poster-fashion, soaked on, 
through gauze. It is a 
species of stencil idea, 
brilliantly effective where 
the design is simple in its 


handling, postery, and 
composed of  one-tone 
masses. This process ap- 


plies specifically to display 
pieces of various kinds, and 
the larger the better. 

Once the series of sten- 
cils is made it becomes a 
mere matter of brushing 
over the different colors 
and there can be as many 
as the advertising design 
requires in its original spec- 
ification. But blended 
tones are inadvisable, if not 
out of the question en- 
tirely. The odd part of it 
is that many advertisers, 
‘once trying out this proc- 
ess, so admire its simplic- 
ity, its directness and its 
clarity of color, prefer it to 
the more elaborate and expensive 
methods. It possesses tremendous 
visual carrying-power. 
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The Versatile Line Plate 


Advertisers will do well to ex- 
amine their real color needs when 
the run is limited and the appropri- 
ation cut to the quick. Is “full 
color” really necessary, let us say? 
If a few booklets are to be used, 
if there are not more than a thou- 
sand street car cards; if the run 
of window displays aggregates 
eight hundred only and if a trade 
magazine color insert must achieve 
its purpose at nominal cost, in view 
of the total amount spent for white 
space, something must be done in 
the matter of how color is em- 
ployed that it may prove an invest- 
ment, not a luxury. 

This very question arose in the 
case of an advertiser who had just 
so much to spend and not a penny 
more. The product was one call- 
ing for color, blue. For blue was 
a trade-mark 
Every color part of that program 
was produced from line plates, in 
two colors, at a reasonable figure. 
Two colors only were needed, yet 
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of the new line. 
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he Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board cordially invites 
the inquiries of prospective 
visitors who may desire in- 
formation in addition to that which is 
given in the following pages. 
THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
A Department of the Bermuda Government 
2¢0 Park Avenue, New York 
Bermuda Office: Parliament Street, Hamilton 


Above—Where a booklet will not stand 
highly expensive color plates, the tint 
block is now used with great skill. This 
Bermuda brochure was printed in black 
on white stock, with side decorations in 
beautiful turquoise blue, with the band 
around in the same color. 
Below—The shrewd avoidance of the 
obvious in color blends made this booklet 
cover a prize winner. Only zincs were 
used, but they were printed in deep 
brown and buff on light tan stock. 
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the effect was altogether 
pleasing. And a two-color 
line plate, even with Ben 
Day, costs less than a two- 
color half-tone. 

An artist made highly 
artistic pen sketches. The 
product was left in outline 
and this outline filled in on 
the blue plate, with postery 
high-lights, This plan was 
adopted throughout all the 
uses mentioned above. An- 
other advertiser printed the 
body of his designs in one 
color, sepia, half-tone, from 
photographs, and concen- 
trated the second color on 
the product only. It was 
just as successful in its 
own artistic field. These 
two instances are men- 
tioned because they prove 
that, in an emergency, it is 
not at all necessary to go 
into full color, in order to 
receive the benefits which 
come from color advertis- 
ing, regardless of the char- 
acter of such efforts, in 
magazines, on car cards. 
booklets, etc. 

A manufacturer of win- 
dow drapes wished to put 
out four hundred window 
cards in two colors. The 
drapes were to be in _ colors. 
The key-plate of the job was print- 
ed on cardboard, in a very deep 
and pleasing nile green. Five 
young women were employed from 
an art school at a quite nominal 
sum. And they washed over the 
(Continued on page 1069) 
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Cutting 
Cataloz 
Costs 


By A. T. HUGG 


Advertising Manager, Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


ORMERLY we put out a 

rather pretentious catalog 

which we called the Blue 

Book of Steel Windows, 
thus delicately intimating that we 
were the aristocrats of the industry. 
This catalog had 128 pages and 
contained specifications and descrip- 
tions of all our products, detailed 
drawings showing methods of erec- 
tion and a large number of photo- 
graphs of installations. It cost us 
eighty-eight cents each in lots of 
25,000 and was distributed to the 
architects on our own mailing list, 
and also through our branch offices 
and agents. 


Too Many Catalogs 


Since there are only 8,000 or 
less first grade architects in the 
United States, and since we cov- 
ered most of these direct from De- 
troit, it was a constant surprise to 
us how our branches and agents 
could use up the remaining 17,000 
Blue Books in the course of a year 
and still be clamoring for more. 
Also, it was nothing short of amaz- 
ing to find that a large number of 
architects to whom we had sent the 
Blue Book never received it—or, if 
they did receive it, didn’t file it— 
or, if they did file it, couldn’t find it. 


_From a talk before the Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


Whenever we thought of the 
number of eighty-eight ‘“centses” 
that seemed to evaporate into thin 
air, it gave us an advanced form of 
heart disease. 


How to Reach Prospects 


Meantime, we had been solicited 
by gentlemen from Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural Catalog and we had given 
them four or five pages every year, 
largely because we knew nothing 
against their book and we supposed 
it must do some good. Our chief 
argument to get them out of the 
office was to tell them that we 
couldn’t tell about our products in 
less than 128 pages and that that 
was unthinkable, so the best we 
could do was to hit the high spots 
in Sweet’s and refer them back to 
our own catalog. 


But, when the continued loss of 
our eighty-eight cents began to get 
under our skin, we wrote out to a 
few hundred architects and asked 
them some questions, and we 
learned a number of things. 


We learned that the specification 
and detail department of an archi- 
tect’s office doesn’t care a thing for 
photographs of installations. 

‘We learned that all architects re- 
ceive several tons more catalogs 


every year than they have space to 
file. 
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We learned that Sweet’s Catalog 
is kept and used religiously by the 
13,000 architects, engineers and 
contractors who receive it. 

We learned that 87 per cent of 
the architects look in this book 
FIRST for information on building 
specialties in preference to looking 
for catalogs in their own files. 

And we learned that 97 per cent 
of the architects consider represen- 
tation in Sweet’s as evidence of a 
firm’s ability to give satisfactory 
service. 

Therefore, the obvious question: 
“Why not file our complete Blue 
Book in Sweet’s ?” 


The New Plan 


Well, to make a long story short, 
we let Sweet’s rewrite our catalog, 
bringing it down from 128 pages to 
bare details and specifications, and 
we gave them an order for eighty- 
two pages, which included our own 
blue cover. Later, we had 15,000 
reprints of our section struck off 
and bound for the use of our field 
force. 

Under the old system, we got 
25,600 books of 128 pages at eighty- 
eight cents each. Under the new 
system, we got 28,000 books of 82 
pages at fifty-five cents each. On 
the total issue, we get 2,400 more 
books and save $6,976. To have 
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We learned that architects re- 
ceive several tons more cata- 
logs each year than they have 
space to file, so we sent them 
cards for their files telling 
them where to find our catalog. 


reduced our old book to 82 pages 
and put it in Sweet’s would have 
cost us $230 more than the way we 
did handle it, and we would have 
sacrificed the constant, ready-to- 
hand filing system which we think 
Sweet’s affords. 

Another thing—since we had no 
definite closing date for our Blue 
Book, it was subject to infinite de- 
lay and correction. Sometimes we 
were six months getting it to the 
printer. The bill for changes was 
terrific. But with Sweet’s closing 
on a definite date, everybody real- 
ized that changes after that date 
were impossible. We got the book 
out in just about one month, and it 
was no more inaccurate nor out of 
date than any of our previous 
issues, 

But again there was an advertis- 
ing job to be done in our own 
organization. This new method of 
catalog distribution was so differ- 
ent, so new, that we surmised the 
stand-patters in our sales force 
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would yell to heaven. So, with 
Sweet’s due off the press on Janu- 
ary 1, we began on November 15 a 
direct mail campaign to our own 
salesmen. 

The first letter went out over my 
signature with a proof of a double- 
page ad which we made up for the 
architectural papers. The letter had 
a headline, “Sweeping Improve- 
ments in Make-up and Distribution 
of the Fenestra Blue Book.” Then 
we told them what we were doing 
and why. 

The second letter went out over 
our sales manager’s signature No- 
vember 22. It was accompanied 


by a proof of our new cover as it 
would appear in Sweet’s, and it 
also had a heading, “How to Use 
the New Catalog in Talking to 
Architects.” In this letter we 
urged the adoption of what was to 
us a startlingly new idea. We said: 
“Do not give out our catalog indis- 
criminately. When an _ architect 
asks you for a catalog, ask him for 
his copy of Sweet’s. Talk to him 
from his own book. 

This will give you something new 
to talk about—something in which 
you know the architect is interested. 

It will often get you past the 
gate into the back room where you 
can meet the specification writers 
and draftsmen. 

It will call the architect’s particu- 
lar attention to the fact that our 
catalog is now complete in Sweet’s 
always at his elbow, handy for 
reference. 

The third letter went out De- 
cember 1, one full month before 
the book appeared. It was accom- 
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panied by a reprint of the Blue 
Book and was headed: “Here’s 
What You’ve Been Looking For— 
The New Blue Book in Sweet’s.” 

Then we got out a series of 
gummed labels printed in red on 
gold stock. Each label bore the 
name and address of the local 
representative and we told each of 
them to carry a pocketful of these 
labels and stick one in every copy 
of Sweet’s in the place we had pro- 
vided on our blue cover. We even 
went so far as to say: 

“‘We shall consider any copy of 
Sweet’s which does not bear your 
sticker as prima facie evidence that 
you have neglected an important 
sales opportunity in that office.” 

We ran a series of articles on 
the new catalog distribution in our 
house organ and sales bulletin, and 
we had stickers made showing a 
cartoon of a salesman wielding a 
big stamp and the words, “Talk 
from the architect’s copy. Stamp 
your name in the architect’s book.” 
For two months, a sticker adorned 
every letter that went from the 
home office to the field. 


A Favorable Response 


Of course, we advertised the new 
catalog in the architectural maga- 
zines, and we secured a surprising 
amount of free publicity about it. 
Then, after the book was out, we 
sent a letter signed by our Presi- 
dent to a selected list of architects 
asking what they thought of the 
change. The favorable response 
was tremendous. A few asked for 
reprints for drafting room use, but 
the returns were practically unani- 
mous in commending the idea and 
in thanking us for putting our ma- 
terial before them in a convenient 
and readable way. 

As soon as the book was out, we 
secured from Sweet’s the names of 
all architects who had received cop- 
ies, and we divided these names 
according to our sales territories 
and sent them to our managers and 
agents, with a letter which said: 
“These are the men who have re- 
ceived our Blue Book in Sweet’s. 
If you have any other people in 
your territory wlfo should receive 
our catalog, send us their names 
and addresses and we will mail 
them a reprint direct from Detroit.” 

Our last move was to mail to our 
complete architectural list a card 
which is designed to drop into each 
architect’s file, so that if he looks 
through the file for our catalog, he 
is referred at once to our complete 
Blue Book in Sweet’s. 


(Continued on page 1066) 
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#{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }- 


“Give me a plane and a sack of 
mail and I'll find out why’... 
said a Scripps-Howard reporter 


1920 was a bad year for the Air Mail 
Service. Good pilots were crashing. 
Delays were frequent. Something was 
wrong. 


A Scripps-Howard reporter person- 
ally induced Postmaster-General Burle- 
son to commission him as special agent 
of the Air Mail. He rode in a mail plane 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO. News 


DENVER Rocky Mt. News 


saa 
Ws MOE The specs 


‘a 


PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY CLAYTON KNIGHT 


Death was riding the air lanes 


on the first, through, coast-to-coast Air 
Mail flight. Talking to pilots. Survey- 
ing fields and equipment. Checking con- 
ditions. And then this reporter helped to 
frame a letter from western pilots re- 
questing an investigation of the service. 


It got attention. It resulted in a whole- 
sale reorganization of the Air Mail. And 
the next 1,500,000 miles were flown 
without a fatality. 


This Scripps-Howard reporter was a 
pioneer of the present efficient service. 
...- And through him the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD NEWSPAPERS contributed to 


AKRON .. Times Press 


one of the most important developments 
in American aviation. 

The primary purpose of the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD NEWSPAPERS is to seek the 
news. But they often help to make the 
news by initiating and furthering proj- 
ects of public welfare. By spotlight- 
ing weaknesses in public service they 
help public servants to remedy them. 
For these newspapers are controlled and 
financed from within. Their editors 
listen to no commands. And their read- 
ers form what is perhaps the most 
closely-knit and responsive body of 
buyers available to the advertiser. 


YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel! 


CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER. Evening News BIRMINGHAM .. Post FORT WORTH .. Press EL PASO ..... Post 

BALTIMORE ... Post CINCINNATI... Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press- Scinsitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... . Sun 

PITTSBURGH .. Press INDIANAPOLIS . Times COLUMBUS. . Citizen HOUSTON .. . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERREHAUTE . . Post 
COVINGTON ._ Kentucay Post— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE .. . New Mexico State Tribune 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF 


THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


350 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SEATTLE +» SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND - DETROIT + LOS ANGELES - 


ATLANTA 
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Pequot offers a sensible compromise 
~< between blankets and a single sheet 
on hot nights, by suggesting that two X = 
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Monroe, through trick pho- 
. tography, emphasizes the 
“> huge amount of work and 
time that is wasted in look- 
ing for mistakes in figures. 


(Barrows, Richardson & Alley) 


sheets be used as a covering; a recipe 
' for comfortable sleep with an eye 
toward increased sales. 


(Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell) 
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No longer 
tarn and 
toss.. toss 
and turn, 
through 


This new and simple idea brings 
COMFORTABLE SLEEP 
on sultry summer nights! 


THE DELINEATOR 
HOME INSTITUTE 
of which Mildred Meddos 
Bewley s direstor, has em 


thasastically endorsed thie 

mew Pequot threesheet idea 

HOT SUMMER NIGHT. You try to sleep How many extra sheets will I need for this Serelecasoms Tholpstinte 
wader # sheet and » blanket. Hopeless! 3-sheet bed-making? You will probably need only aw 


Off goes the blanket. Then a sheet slone a half-dozen extra Pequot sheets. Figure your total 
and, the first chill breeze makes you shiver. On supply for each bed at 6, rather than 4. Get these 
Mate 


‘with the blanket again! And eo on — far into the 


"This third sheet serves 
2s @ protector for the blame 


for two reasons: first, hk 


night... 

But this summer you—and your family—can 
be really comfortable. For here is # practical, 
simple new idea «bith will rob the night beat and 
chill breezes of their discomfort! Don't.use @ 
blanket instead sleep under TWO Pequot sheets. 

This # logical comprothise between 
the inadequate single-sheet and the too-hot sheet 
and-blanket. Its effectiveness bas a scientific basis 
Between the two Pequot sheets 
of still air and this air. 


confined a layer 
ony, act 
are kept cool 


temperature 
and at the same time protected ageinst drafe 
and summer colds, without the warmth or 
weight of @ blanket 

Sleep under two Pequot sheets this summer 
and in the morting you will wake up refreshed, 
invigorated. Summer colds and sleepless nights 
will vot bother you 

To carry out this. new, healthful summer. 
comfort ides, thié is what you will want to know: 


PEQUOT( 


het in winter. ondas the nec 


Mistake Hunters! 


Stop all this worry—use a Monroe 


NSWER this one How much time is 

spent in your office looking for mis- 
takes in Ggures? How much does this time 
cost you? Whar reture de you get on the 
moncy you spend om mistake hunteng? 

One question more. Why o0t cut out the 
expense and the strain and the effort of 
guarding against mistakes io Ggures—and 
looking for the mistakes that can't be avoid- 
ed as long as any part of the work is mearal? 
The Monroe Adding-Calculator will do all 
this and more for you. 

One simple machine 
for all your figure work 
The new Series 3 Monroe is the machine 
for ail the Gguring in every office—the 


adding-calculator of universal use. 
It divides, multiplies, subtracts—as easily 
as it adds. 


It will Ggure your smvoices payrolls, costs, 


interest charges, ratios of turnover or depre- 
ciation, without the necessity of setting 
levers to change from one mathematical 
operation to another 
Automatic visible proof, step by step, 

eliminates re-checking. 

Your own figures 

are the best test 
Let's see what « Monroe will do with your 
figures. We'll put the Series 3 in your office 


MONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


Name 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, toc., Orange, New Jersey Firm 
Sales Offices and Service United States and throaghent the world pirate 


aod show your clerks how to use short-cuts 
that have beeo worked out in businesses 


aod labor. Just use 
EW! saniss 

the handy coupon, = MONROE ADDING CALCULATOR 
‘with full antomatic division 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
c New jersey 


1 should like 00 try my own Sgures on » Series } Monroe 
to my own office, with the understanding thar the trial 
80 Com me's cent oF obligate me 10 buy. 


when « bot spell may come; and second, shopping 
is now comfortable and stores well stocked. 

What about extra laundry? The top sheet 
need be laundered only once in two weeks. The 
bod) does not touch it, and in the daytime it will 
be protected by a spread... This summer know 
the comfort of TWO Pequot Sheets! 


Pequot—America’s most popular sheet 


} ST take the firm, smooth Pequot fabric be- 
tween your fingers. How soft it is—how fine. 
fulbbodied! Lmmediately you realize why Pequot 
sheets are s0 cool avd comfortable. 

Most women value even more the way Pequot 
sheets wear and wear. Hundreds and hundreds 
write us experiences such as these: “My present 
supply of Pequot sheets has lasted eight years 
in spite of constant laundering”: “Some of my 
Pequot sheets were ten years old before worn out” 

Right now—get your Pequot sheets fog 
summer wee. and use thruout the years! 


ISHEETS 


SUEETS IN AMERICA 


wary added covering om 
the summer nights when is 


ie tog warm for a blanket 


"Make up your bed thle new 
wey: one sheet below, TWO 
eherts above 


~fe 
able, healthful sleep in het 
seoathert 


Servel solves the problem of adver- 
tising colored products in the news- 
papers by referring readers to its 
magazine advertising in which color 


reproduction is possible. 


Color has 


become an important factor in the sale 
of many goods, and advertisers are 
seeking means of describing it in 


black and white. 
(H. K. McCann) 


Aidvesse ' 


‘OU have thought a lot about color in 

“your kitchen . . . ‘and about making 
it modern in every detail. In the Saturday 
Evening Post (May 19th issue)—and 
your June Good Housekeeping — you'll 
find atwo-page color advertisement that was 
written for you. It is headed "The Modern 
Note in Color .. . and Convenience.” 


For convenience is as 
much a part of the 
modern kitchen as 
color In your own 
kitchen, we venture 
to say, you will want 
only equipment 
which combines both 
of these vital ele- 
ments. 

¥ou will be inter- 
este! in this adver- 
tiaement for two 


reasons. Fot one thing, it. shows Servel 
finished in the new, multitone,colors, in 
modern settings which are absolutely au. 
thentic from the standpoint of interior 
decorsticn. Second, it tella you about 
Servel itself modern, convenient, 
colorful. 

Check these color layouts against your 
own kitchen plans. Then come to our 
salesroom and see these beautiful finishes 
es they actually appear om the cabinets. 
See the variety of models in which Servel 
is now available. And let us go over with 
you this modern electric refrigerator, 
answering cach of the impertan® ques 
tions you want to ask. 

. 


Come in—today!—v hile every a 

model and every color are 4 

still represeoted im our 74 
Nome 


display. - 
7 Address. 


Make of Present Refrigerator... 


MEMPHIS rorerme gy co. / 
al 
OF eer 
SERV 


i 


some u: 
ture on (he use aad proper 
age of perisbable foods. 


a i 


cox two pages in this weeks POSE se.i0% 


wersisement in full 


dated May 1 


oom 


=" 


Please provide mawith ful! 
information atowt Sereel 
Electric Re{ngeration for 
my home. 


vually aturactive 
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The Olson Rug Company has been 
using a series of full-page newspaper 
advertisements into which have been 
woven all the romance and tradition 
surrounding the making of an Orien- 
tal rug. The glamour of the East, 
rather than mere rugs, is being sold 
(Advertising Copy and Art Service 


The Olson Rug Company Is Headquarters for Rugs and Carpets of Every Kind. We Are Importers, Chicago Tribune) 
Manufacturers and Retailers With the Largest Display in Chicago. 


Qe SSS SSeS SSS 


| NEW BROADWAY STORES» the 


NATIONAL REGAL CHAIN 


% wR + oe. ——s 


A New 
World’s Record for Regal 


ING four ocw Rega! Stores in One Month. in One City. on 
One Street and that's Broadway between 


9 ae et 
Se ee 

= 

‘ ste Conse oe Rae scent 2 

tft 


But tc Regal Pohcy i= the same today as when thee bumnes was 
started §> years ago. SELLING DIRECT PROM Rm TO 


IN OUR OWN STORES FROM COAST TO COAST— 
ONE QUALITY. ONE PROFIT. ONE PRICE. 


45 shillings 


310% 


in London 


At a= glance, the reader 
wanting to buy Regal shoes 
can pick the store nearest 
him. The arrows, pointing 
out the twenty-nine New 
York stores, are much more 
effective than a list of dealers. 


(H, W. Kastor & Sons) 


cory 
ber sole prevents siping. Selecta he Greatest Sport 


: 
Alll Styles, All Leathers, are All One Price—$6.60 
FZ ere 
Pree Mater to Weare Prem Come 2 Comet 
Rage Facoren, Wetman, Mam = S* fg —/ = tee AS Prades Cam 


‘ One 
f #9 REGAL STORES IN GREATER NEW YORK —4 NEW STORES OPENING ON BROADWAY—COME IN TODAY Price 
f 
= 
= 
f 
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Federal Trade Commission 


Attacks Beverage Labels 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion intends to make good its 

threat to censor the advertis- 
ing language of the beverage and 
soft drink industries, even if, in so 
doing, it gets in the way of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which has had this particular 
job ever since the Federal Pure 
Food law went into effect more 
than a score of years ago. The 
beverage industry, backed by the 
national organization of bottle 
manufacturers and other supply 
interests, made a gallant fight to 
dissuade the commission from in- 
terfering in a situation where there 
was already plenty of “regulation.” 
But the resistance, which culminat- 
eed in a general conference at 
Washington, at which all members 
of the trade body listened to the 
protests of the spokesmen for 
10,000 bottlers, was of no avail. 


A Drastic Ruling 


HIS latest assumption by the 

trade commission of veto 
power over long-established ad- 
vertising terms is of significance 
in two ways. On the one hand it 
drops a bomb into the advertising 
vocabulary of the beverage indus- 
try by prohibiting the use of fruit 
names on syrups and drinks unless 
the product is composed in sub- 
stantial part of the natural fruit 
or its juices. In other words, this 
drastic action undertakes to put an 
end to the use of the names of 
fruit flavors on synthetic products, 
even though the public as well as 
the trade has for years accepted 
the fiction as harmless. To realize 
how much trouble this will make 
in the soft drink field it need only 
be added that the Trade Commis- 
sion proposes even to edit the cor- 
porate names of beverage concerns 
that embody a fruit name if that 
name is not supported by use of 
the actual fruit. All this, however, 
is havoc confined to the beverage 
field. 

On the other hand, the second 
consequence of the reform gesture 
by the commission threatens all 
advertisers of food and drug prod- 
ucts. By injecting itself into the 


scene the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as much as served notice that 
it does not recognize the sufficiency 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for its traditional task of 
preventing the “misbranding” of 
food and drug products. Or, at 
least, the commission, by this ex- 
ample, indicates that it reserves to 
itself the right to interfere on the 
job of label and advertising cen- 
sorship in any instance where it 
considers that the regulatory forces 
of the United States Department 
of Agriculture are not strict 
enough. All of which means con- 
flict of authority, discrepancies in 
interpretation, and overlapping of 
jurisdiction that may well spell 
irritation if not chaos for the ad- 
vertiser who is caught between the 
two official millstones. 


Regulations Increase 


HAT has rendered most ap- 

prehensive the advertisers 
who have heard the news is a fear 
that the zeal of the commission will 
result in stiffening demands by the 
Food and Drug Administration 
that were already accounted quite 
strict enough. For example, take 
the current situation in the bey- 
erage and soft drink field. For 
years the Food and Drug enforce- 
ment officers have permitted the 
use of fruit names in designation 
of synthetic flavors provided there 
were certain qualifications in the 
labeling of “imitations.” But they 
never went to such lengths as the 
present insistence of the commis- 
sion that the word “imitation” 
must precede rather than follow 
the name of the fruit on the label 
and shall be printed in type as con- 
spicuous as the fruit caption. 

Fear is expressed in some quar- 
ters that with the two administra- 
tive policies thus out of line with 
each other, the inclination at 
Washington may be to square the 
Food Administration code with the 
commission doctrine. That would 
mean a mess in the several states 
that would affect even local adver- 
tisers who confine their operations 
to intrastate commerce, for it is 
notorious that state legislatures, in 
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framing food and drug statutes, 
are prone blindly to follow federal 
example. Two considerations may 
perhaps restrain the Food and 
Drug Administration from a stam- 
pede to the lengths to which the 
commission has gone. 

The prime influence for official 
equilibrium at the Department of 
Agriculture is that censorship in 
this quarter rests on a different 
foundation from the moral crusad- 
ing of the commission. The sole 
solicitude of the Food and Drug 
Administration is for the health of 
the public and so long as the 
physical well-being of the everyday 
citizen is not imperiled there is 
little warrant to quibble over the 
use of fanciful or extravagant 
terms on foodstuffs. 


Trade-Marks Threatened 


HE commission, on the other 

hand, is concerned with the 
preservation of fair competition. 
Accordingly, if the marketers of 
grape juice complain that their 
business is nibbled by the adver- 
tisers of “grape” drinks that owe 
more to the chemist than to the 
vineyardist, the trade body ac- 
counts itself bound to keep the 
rivals apart even to the extent of 
laying an injunction that extends to 
all forms of advertising, even so 
far as business stationery. 

A second deterrent that may 
operate to keep the Food and Drug 
Administration from doing any- 
thing rash in extension of its cen- 
sorship is that the latest fling of 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
likely to be challenged in a test 
case in a United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Members of 
the beverage industry feel that the 
trade commission has grossly ex- 
ceeded the authority conferred 
upon it by the law in attempting 
not merely to limit the label use 
of fruit names, but absolutely to 
ban what might be characterized 
as a trade-mark use or brand use 
of fruit names and fruit pictures. 


Pledge 150 Dealers 
to Aid Summer Radio 


Peter Sampson, Atwater Kent radio 
distributor in the Chicago territory, has 
seht out to each of his dealers a card 
on which they pledged themselves to 
sell a certain number of sets each week 
during the summer months. 

Mr. Sampson has forwarded to the 
Atwater Kent factory, at Philadelphia. 
150 of these cards, filled out and signed 
by dealers, and assembled in a large 
frame. 
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FOOL 


we recollect, were 


rather perplexed when America 
dubbed its own Charles Lindbergh a 
“flying fool.” Unfamiliar with the slang 
of our phrasing, they did not sense that 
we were applying to Lindy a term of 
familiar endearment. 

So do not mistake the headline when 
we apply it to G. I. B. 

In his desk, along with the white 
uniform of a bakery salesman that he 


wore seeking copy facts for a hot cross 
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bun campaign and the sales kit carried 
hunting copy angles on Easy Washers, 
you will find the dungarees and cap 
and lamp of a miner. 

The white coat and the sales kit are 
bakery and washing machine stories to 
tell another time. 

But the dungarees..... 

Because he wore them a few weeks 
each year, Exide-Ironclad Battery ad- 
vertising in mine papers talks the 
language of the tipple, the gallery, and 
the pit head. Mine superintendents 
sense in this copy the dripping dank- 
ness of the coal pit, the surplus power 
of the electric mule as it rumbles to the 
surface hauling a string of cars, and 
the internal fortitude of Exide Bat- 
teries, which stand the gaff of such 
tasks without flinching. 

No wonder they read this advertising! 
No wonder they buy Exide Batteries! 

Isn’t it strange that so many copy 
men will hug their desks, consume 
cups of black coffee and cigarettes by 
the package, gaze imploringly at office 
ceilings in the hope that the copy 
muse of advertising will perch on their 
shoulders .... 

.... When so many interesting facts 
upon which to build a copy story are 
waiting among the people who use your 
product? 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INc. Advertising 
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Industrial Advertisers Plan 
to Aid Research Development; 
Elect Greensfelder President 


St. Louis, June 13.—A closer check 
upon the returns of each dollar spent 
on industrial advertising; a survey to 
determine what individuals control the 
buying of industrial goods; expansion 
of trading areas through the develop- 
ment of aviation, and the increased ap- 
plication of installment credit by indus- 
trial advertisers, were urged by speakers 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association, 
which ended here today. 

Nelson S. Greensfelder, advertising 
manager of Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., was elected president 
of the Association. 

The other officers are George H. 
Corey, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
first vice-president; Allen Brown, Bake- 
lite Corporation, second vice-president, 
and H. Von P. Thomas, Bushman 
Manufacturing Company, third vice- 
president, and B. H. Miller, Permutit 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 

Cincinnati was tentatively selected as 
the place for the next meeting. 

A proposed survey “to determine 
what individuals control the body of 
industrial goods, the means by which 
these individuals can be influenced, and 
. their relative importance,” was outlined 
by J. G. Pollard, Jr., of the research 
department in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard. 

“First of all,” Mr. Pollard said, “the 
seller should ask four questions about 
each individual influencing purchase.” 

1. On what types of products does 
he exercise influence? 

2. In what industry is this man? 
(The influence of the presidents 
in the textile industries for in- 
stance on the same type of equip- 
ment may vary from the influ- 
ence of presidents of metal work- 
ing industries, in public utilities, 
and so on.) 

3. Is his company large, medium- 
sized, or small? 

4. Is his influence one of initia- 
tion, or is it specifying the type 
of product, or the exact make 
of product? 

In a similar way the reading habits 
of these individuals must be found and 
and analyzed, Mr. Pollard pointed out. 

With the completion of this proposed 
survey, the seller would know what in- 
dividuals influence purchases, the na- 
ture of their influence, the extent of 
their influence, and also what papers 
they read. 

“In addition to these main purposes 
of the survey, it may be desirable to se- 
cure some information as to the cir- 
cumstances creating the need, the rela- 
tive importance of the various methods 
of influencing buyers, and the elapsed 
time between the first consideration of 
purchase and the placing of the order 

“The cost of the survey, he explained, 
would depend primarily on the length 
of the interview and the number of in- 
terviews. 

“We are informed that a study in- 


volving a somewhat similar approach 
made by private research organizations 
cost approximately $10 per interview. 

Trebling and quadrupling the “trad- 
ing area through the use of the air- 
plane.” was predicted by Earl Putnam. 
“Today we speak of the trading area 
of our larger cities in terms of a 50- 
mile radius—made possible by automo- 
bile and suburban and regular train 
service to these centers. 

“But the airplane may bring us an 
average traveling speed of 100 miles 
per hour or more. True, the practical 
application of this greater speed is de- 
pendent on many  things—numerous 
landing fields, close-in landing termi- 
nals, a conquering of weather condi- 
tions, lighted airways and lighted fields 
that will make night travel as practical 
as day. (Use chart of facilities flying 
needs with stories to illustrate.) 

“Then our 50-mile trading radius will 
have expanded itself to at least 150 
miles, as shown by these larger circles. 
And again with the greater ease of 
travel, we shall perhaps find that people 
incividually will do more traveling. Per- 
haps we should draw in these a still 
larger circle of 300 miles radius, com- 
parable to the 75-mile radius circle 
which we drew on the state of Iowa as 
in the case of the automobile.” 

Forty and eighty one-hundredths of 
the publicity expenditures of forty-two 
representative industrial companies’ goes 
into trade paper space, G. W. Morri- 
son, publicity manager of the I-R Com- 
pany, New York City, asserted in pre- 
senting the results of a survey which 
he recently undertook. Art work, cuts, 
etc., for advertisements cost 6.72 per 
cent; sales and service literature, 12.01; 
direct mail campaigns, 13.10; house or- 
gans, 6.46; conventions and_ exhibits, 
5.33; moving pictures and photos, 3.31; 
salaries, 11.21, and miscellaneous, 12.35. 

In companies whose annual sales are 
less than $2,000,000, Mr. Morrison found 
the trade paper proportion to be ex- 
ceptionally high—50.66, and the direct 
mail percentage only 4.33. On the other 
hand in the $2,000,000-$5,000,000 sales 
group, trade paper space was 38.18 and 
direct mail 17.16. The trade paper part 
fell off generally as the companies’ sales 
increased, until in those companies 
whose sales of $30,000,000 and above it 
averaged only 29.42. 

Mr. Morrison found a general in- 
crease in advertising expenses in pro- 
portion to sales. In 1923 the companies 
in the less than $2,000,000 group spent 
7.25 in advertising; in 1927, 6.33 and in 
1928, 6.33. In the $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 
group, 1923, the percentage was 1.88; 
1927, 2.53, and 1928, 2.59. In the $5,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000 group Mr. Morrison 
found the percentage to be, 1923, 1.64; 
1927, 209; and in 1928, 2.05. Ten to 
$30,000,000 group, 1923, 0.93; 1927, 1.25 
and 1928, 1.15. The $30,000,000 and 
above group showed a percentage in 


1923 of 1.06; 1927, 1.10 and 1928, 1.09. 
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I. D. Rossheim 


First National Pictures 
Elect I. D. Rossheim 


Irving D. Rossheim has been elected 
president of First National Pictures, 
Inc., succeeding Clifford B. Hawley, 
who resigned last Monday. Mr. Ross- 
heim was formerly president of the 
Stanley Company of America, having 
joined the company as treasurer. He is 
a lawyer and former professor of 
finance at the University of Penrisyl- 
vania, 


Joseph P. Kennedy, president of 
F. B. O. and adviser to Pathe Exchange, 
Inc., was appointed adviser to First 
National Pictures. Mr. Kennedy is also 
chairman of the Keith-Albee-Orpheum 
vaudeville organization. 


A. N. A. Names Ogle 
as Managin3 Director 


Arthur H. Ogle, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers for the past year and a half, has 
been appointed to the new position of 
managing director. The position was 
created at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee in New York last Saturday. 


Max Peck Dies 


Max Peck, president of the Peck 
Advertising Agency, New York, N. Y., 
and publisher of several community 
newspapers in Brooklyn, died suddenly 
of apoplexy at his home in Brooklyn 
Wednesday night in his sixty-sixth year. 
Mr. Peck, reputed to have been worth 
more than $1,000,000, was a large prop- 
erty holder in the Metropolitan area. 


Disston Promotes Hops 


George E. Hops, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager of Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, has been pro- 
moted to sales promotion manager. 
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Duz Makes Technical Appeal 
to Wife Through Husband 


HE Duz Company has launched a 

campaign to induce women to read 
technical copy in spite of their alleged 
distaste for it. 


“Tt is all very simple,” L. M. Falken- 
burg, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, explained in outlining the 
campaign, now running in twenty-two 
metropolitan newspapers and in Good 
Housekeeping. “We decided to reach 
the wife through the technical mind 
of the man of the house. 


“We believed that women would soon 
begin to wonder why household soap 
copy was being addressed to men—and 
would read it in spite of themselves. 

“Because the main ingredient in Duz 
is oxygen,” Mr. Falkenburg explained, 
“we felt that the scientific story of the 
chemical action that takes place when 
the product is properly used was what 
we wanted to put over. Women as a 
rule are not technical-minded. That is 
particularly true when it comes to new 
products. The automobile is no longer 
a mystery to women. The former 
mystery of the mechanics of the auto- 
mobile has been overcome by women, 
through constant association with the 
product. 

“However, although technical curi- 
osity must be developed slowly in 
women,” Mr, Falkenburg said, “natural 
curiosity is always there. So the Duz 
Company felt that they could present 
their message more emphatically by 
directing a scientific appeal on a 
woman’s product to man. 

“Naturally,” Mr. Falkenburg pointed 
out, “that aroused curiosity. The hus- 
band or father was appealed to for 
information. The housewife wanted to 


know about the oxygen in Duz. If 
the husband knows anything about 
oxygen he can assure the lady of the 
house that the copy is authentic. If 
he doesn’t know he won’t admit it to 
the wife. He is forced by reason of 
his lack of knowledge to agree with 
the copy in order to save his face.” 


Some of the headlines used are: “To 
husbands and fathers who are tech- 
nically-minded”; “Putting the ‘man of 
the house’ to work on washday”; “The 
modern way of getting your husband 
to help with the wash”; “The value 
of mere man on washday”; and “Get 
a man’s point of view on washing 
clothes.” 

The campaign in the newspapers runs 
from 12,000 to 16,000 lines—individual 
insertions varying from 168 to 640 lines. 
Last year the Duz Company spent be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 in advertis- 
ing, chiefly in newspapers. This year 
they are starting in national magazines. 
They anticipate an even larger appro- 
priation for 1929. In 1927 their sales 
amounted to $1,400,000, after five years 
in business and three of advertising. 


Chevrolet Production 
140,700 Units in May 


The Chevrolet Motor Company broke 
all previous records in its sixteen years’ 
existence last month, when the company 
turned out 140,700 units. The output 
for a single day also reached a new 
level, on May 28, when 7,075 finished 
cars and trucks rolled off the assembly 
line. 
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Mere man assumes new importance 
on. washday according to the Duz 
campaign, three pieces of which are 


produced above. 


David Stern Acquires 
Philadelphia Record 


David Stern, editor and publisher of 
the Evening Courier and the Morning 
Post of Camden, New Jersey, acquired 
Philadelphia Record, Friday, June 8, 
from the estate of Rodman Wanamaker. 

The Record is the city’s only Demo- 
cratic newspaper. 

In announcing the purchase, Mr. 
Stern asserted that the “new ownership 
implies no change in editorial policy.” 
It was reported that the property had 
been sold for $3,000,000. An Associated 
Press franchise is included. The Rec- 
ord has a circulation of about 130,000. 

The new publisher, a native Phila- 
delphian, is forty-two years old and a 
graduate of the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Previous 
to assuming control of the Camden 
papers he had worked on newspapers in 
Philadelphia, Seattle and elsewhere. 

Later he became general manager of 
the Providence, Rhode Island, News, 
publisher of the New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Times, and editor and publisher 
poe Springfield, Ill, News and Rec- 
ord. 

Mr. Stern will become chairman of 
the Board of the Record Publishing 
Company. Rowe Stewart continues as 
president. 

“There is no change in personnel im- 
plied,’ Mr. Stern told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY, “I will 
not assume actual control of the prop- 
erty until July 10.” ; 


Sterrett Becomes Reporter 


Major Tom Sterrett, advertising 
manager of the Marines during the 
War, now high sheriff for Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, is reporting the Republican 
and Democratic conventions for the 
Erie Times, on which he is a regular 
columnist. 
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Berkey & Gay Dealers Will Spend 
$75,000 in Newspapers This Week 
to Aid 75th Anniversary Program 


DOUBLE spread in today’s issue 

of the Saturday Evening Post, 
listing every Berkey & Gay dealer, full 
pages in the June House Beautiful, 
House & Garden, Country Life, Good 
Housekeeping and Arts & Decoration, 
and a $75,000 investment by dealers in 
hundreds of newspapers throughout the 
country, announce for this week an 
anniversary sale of Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, Grand _ Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Advertisements will feature the 
Berkey Seventy-fifth Anniversary din- 
ing-room suite. 

“Mats for advertising are furnished 
the dealers without charge,” Oliver A. 
Wallace, advertising manager, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY. “The dealers, however, pay 
for all space run. Between 75 and 80 
per cent of the dealers listed in the 
Post advertising will actually run one 
or more of these advertisements. 

“Judging the amount of newspaper 
advertising on this suite during the 
week will approximate $75,000.” 

The week is dedicated to Julius 
Berkey, one of the founders of the 
company. 

The suite on which a special em- 
phasis is being made is designed in the 
Jacobean manner and consists of nine 
pieces, the price being $439—$20 lower 
than the “Avon” or “Ivanhoe,” previ- 
ous specials brought out by the com- 
pany. 


Every one of the newspaper adver- 
tisements mentions specificially the 
Saturday Evening Post advertisements. 
One of them carries the headline, 
“Did You See the Post?” and all of 
them mention “As Advertised June 13 
in the Saturday Evening Post.” News- 
paper insertions vary in size from three 
columns by 10 inches to six columns 
by 18 inches. 


Berkey & Gay has also outlined to 
its dealers suggestions for window dis- 
play and mail advertising. For window 
displays it suggests these methods: 


“Get a wax model from an apparel 
shop and have it dressed in a bridal 
costume—if possible, the bridal cos- 
tume of Civil War days. Have the 
figure turned as if admiring the suite 
and have a card in the window saying 
‘Berkey & Gay Furniture! The kind 
Grandma bought when she was mar- 
ried.’ 

“Set the table all ready for an an- 
niversary party. Put a big birthday 
cake on the table with seventy-five can- 
dles on it to stress the idea of the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Suite. Bal- 
ance of window to have gay ‘party’ 
decoration. 


“Arrange a window to stress the 
construction and convenience features 
of the Berkey. Run ribbons from cards 
which describe such things as silver 
tray, linen trays, aproned table leaves, 
matched butt walnut, chair bracing, etc., 
to these actual features on the suite. 


“Several days before the event starts 
show suite in the window fully crated 
just as it arrived from the factory. 
Have card in window calling attention 
to the fact that this suite cannot be 
seen until June 13. ‘Watch the papers.’ 
On that date uncrate and display the 
suite. 


“Arrange a window in the modern 
manner. Show modernistic lamps, new 
glassware and dishes on table. New, 
unusual rug on floor, new type drapes, 
the new colored linens on table. Card 
in window to say ‘Make yours a dining- 
room of today.’ 

“Trim two windows—one with an 
old-time suite of the golden oak era 
and one with the Berkey. Card in win- 
dows to say ‘Fashionable Folk want 
the Fashionable Styles of Today.’” 


For direct mail promotion Berkey & 
Gay advises its dealers to “get a list 
of prospects and mail them the Satur- 
day Evening Post of June 13. Under- 
score your name in red where it 
appears in the Post advertisement. 


“The largest special Berkey adver- 
tisement (6 x 18) makes a good cir- 
cular. Your newspaper will probably 
be .glad to print a quantity of them 
for you.” 

All of the advertising counsel and 
national work is handled by George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., in Detroit. The 
newspaper material is prepared by 
Jesse Gorov, Inc., Chicago. 


Buffalo Foundry Expands 


The Buffalo Foundry & Machine 
Company, Buffalo, has opened a San 
Francisco office in charge of Charles 
O. Lavett. This company manufactures 
dryers, evaporators and chemical plant 
equipment. 
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Studebaker-Pierce 
Merger Discussed 


Proposals for the merger of the 
Studebaker Corporation and _ Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Corporation are now be- 
ing discussed, it was learned this week. 
No agreement has been reached, and it 
is not yet certain that the companies 
will be able to come to terms. If an 
understanding is reached, the two com- 
panies will be consolidated through an 
exchange of stock. 

Studebaker has outstanding 1,875,000 
shares of no par common stock, of an 
authorized issue of 2,500,000 shares and 
$7,425,000 of $7 cumulative $100 par 
preferred stock of an authorized issue 
of $15,000,000. The common, which will 
figure in the exchange, closed yesterday 
at 65. 

Pierce-Arrow’s capitalization consists 
of 328,750 shares of no par common 
stock outstanding of an authorized is- 
sue of 500,000 shares and $10,000,090 
of $100 par 8 per cent, cumulative pre- 
ferred, representing the entire author- 
ized issue. The common closed yes- 
terday at 147%. It is expected that the 
merger, if arranged, will be carried out 
on the basis of the market price of the 
stocks of the two companies. 

Studebaker has total assets of about 
$135,000,000 and Pierce-Arrow of about 
$25,000,000. 


—_—_—_——— 


Announce Slogan Winners 
in $20,000 Dodge Contest 


“Making a Good Name Better,” sub- 
mitted by C. C. Michael, of Colorado 
Springs, won from 340,000 slogans sub- 
mitted in a $20,000 contest conducted 
by Dodge Brothers, Inc., for the new 
Victory Six car, E. G. Wilmer, presi- 
dent of Dodge, announced this week. 
Mr. Michael has been awarded $1,000, 
and checks have been mailed to the 353 
other prize winners in forty-four states 
and Canada. 

The first prize winner is twenty-six 
years of age and is employed as a 
distributor for a bakery company. 

Second prize, $500, went to F. R. 
Shoemaker, of Erie, Pennsylvania, an 
engineer, for “Try to Get by Without 
One.” 

Two women—Mrs. W. R. Price, a 
housewife of Carson, Washington, and 
Miss Florence M. List, a teacher of 
say City, Michigan, tied for third and 
received $250 each. Mrs. Price sub- 
mitted “A Phenomenal Car at a Nomi- 
nal Cost”; Miss List, “Unrivaled in 
Construction, Unequaled in Beauty.” 

Judges were John R. Lee, general 
sales manager of Dodge Brothers; H. 
i. New and W. M. Purves, assistant 
sales managers, and Mr, Wilmer. 


Montgomery Is Elected 
By K. C. Sales Managers 


_R. H. Montgomery, of Washburn- 
‘rosby Company, was elected chairman 
f the Sales Managers’ Association of 
“ansas City, at the annual meeting last 
reek. Other officers are Nel G. Lilley, 
. C. Structural Steel Company, vice- 
airman, and Thomas Yonley, Fair- 
anks-Morse and Company, secretary. 
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P. S. Arkwright Named 
President of N. E. L. A. 


Preston S. Arkwright, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was elected president of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
Friday, June 8, at the concluding ses- 
sion of the Association’s convention in 
Atlantic City. Mr. Arkwright is head 
of the Georgia Power Company, and a 
vice-president of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies. 

Other officers elected were Arthur W. 
Thompson, Philadelphia; Matthew S. 
Sloan, Brooklyn; W. A. Jones, New 
York; J. F. Owens, Oklahoma City, 
vice-presidents; Percy S. Young, New- 
ark, treasurer; Paul S. Clapp, New 
York, managing director; A. Jackson 
Marshall, New York, secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
Executive Committee: H. T. Sands, 
John P. Coughlan, San Francisco; E. 
M. Herr, Pittsburgh; G. E. Callinan, 
New York, and J. B. Strong, New York. 

The 1929 convention will be held in 
Atlantic City. 


Jim Hill Growers Survey 
Advertising, Achievements 


Development of national recognition 
for Jim Hill apples in the past two 
years has been surveyed by the 
Wenatchee District Cooperative As- 
sociation, Wenatchee, Washington. 

“In the last two years we have dis- 
tributed over 3,300 dealers advertise- 
ments which retailers ask for and use 
in their own local newspapers, paying 
for their own space. 

“The amount of space growers have 
uséd and paid for during these two 
years totals over 20,000 inches.” 


Children, The Magazine for Parents, 
New York, has appointed Harry R. 
Wheeler, Boston, as New England ad- 
vertising representative. 


Fertilizer Industry 
Urged to Advertise 


A COOPERATIVE advertising cam- 
paign by the nation’s fertilizer 
industry was urged by E. L. Robins, 
of Meridian, Mississippi, president of 
the National Fertilizer Association, at 
the fourth annual convention at Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia, Tuesday. 

“In common with other industries,” 
Mr. Robins asserted, “this one needs 
to tighten up its belt and make war on 
the business pirates. Many times dur- 
ing the recent consideration of Muscle 
Shoals in Congress the remark was 
heard that the misunderstanding of the 
industry’s problems might have been 
obviated, or at least reduced, if a cam- 
paign of national cooperative adver- 
tising had been under way to explain 
the industry’s problems and service. We 
must take action on this question with- 
out much further delay. Shall we go 
forward with a broad campaign of plac- 
ing the facts fairly before the public, 
or shall we continue to hide our light 
under a basket while certain demagogic 
politicians climb into office by their 
abuse of the fertilizer industry?” 

How competitiors in a number of in- 
dustries have successfully cooperated to 
advertise their products was cited by 
Ernest E, Dallis, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Cement, greeting cards, paint and var- 
nish, flowers, structural steel, walnut, 
salmon, ice, lumber, carbonated bever- 
ages, photographs, and laundry were 
given as examples around which com- 
petitors have joined forces to advertise. 

“Whether or not an industry, a trade 
association or a cooperative marketing 
association can successfully invest 
money in cooperative advertising is no 
longer a debatable question,” Mr. Dallis 
declared. “The successes are legion— 
the failures are exceedingly few.” 

The speaker recommended that the 
fertilizer industry “by the assessment 
of 5 cents per ton, or approximately 
one-sixth of 1 per cent of gross sales,” 
raise an annual fund of $350,000 for a 
three to five year advertising program. 

Fifty thousand farmers in thirty-five 
States will have been asked by July 1 
some 1,300,000 questions by 997 ferti- 
lizer salesmen in a consumer survey 
begun by the association in April, 
according to H. R. Smalley, of Wash- 
ington, director of the northern divi- 
sion of the soil improvement commit- 
tee. The survey, Mr. Smalley said, 
was undertaken early in the year in 
an effort to learn to what extent the 
farmer is making the best use of 
fertilizer and how the industry may 
improve its service. 

A tentative tabulation taken from 
reports from fifteen States indicates 
that a vast amount of educational 
work is necessary, Mr. Smalley stated. 

The early returns of the survey indi- 
cated that many farmers buy fertilizer 
principally on the basis of cost per 
ton, regardless of its concentration of 
actual plant food, which he cited as a 
bad practice which is undoubtedly 
hindering the industry’s efforts to sell 
the farmer a higher concentration of 
plant food per ton of fertilizer. 


James Spadea has left the New York 
Evening Post to join the advertising 
staff of Woman’s Home Companion. 
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One hundred thousand copies of a new booklet on in- 
terior decoration will be distributed by the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company, as a part of a new advertising campaign 
which has for its theme the desirability of using a clock 
in every room. The library pictured at the left is one of 
many effective illustrations used to give the book a real 


sales pull. 
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Seth Thomas Launches Campaign 
for “Right Clock in Every Room” 


66 OR Every Room the _ Right 
Clock.” 

That is the title of a booklet which 
Matlack Price, writer on interior deco- 
ration, has prepared for Seth Thomas 
Clock Company, and it is also the theme 
of the company’s periodical campaign. 
The booklet was published the latter 
part of May. Already 25,000 copies 
have been distributed by jewelers and 
department stores in one hundred and 
fifty cities. Before the end of August 
it is expected that 100,000 copies will 
be sent to the American home-owning 
public. 

The cost of each booklet is six cents, 
which is divided evenly between the 
dealer and the factory. 

“A Clock for Every Room” is empha- 
sized in the Seth Thomas periodical 
campaign in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Good 
Housekeeping. 

“For several years,” T. J. E. Brown, 
assistant sales manager of the company, 
asserted to this publication, “we have 
been developing the idea of clocks as a 
definite part of the interior decoration 
scheme. 

“This, however, is the first time we 
have made nationwide efforts to realize 


“The average better-class home has 
only two clocks—one in the living-room 
and one in the bedroom. We hope that 
this campaign will do much to double 
the number.” 


- The campaign will be carried on into 
the Fall, Mr. Brown said, but will be 
subordinated to some extent to the in- 
troduction of the new Seth Thomas 
electric, motor-driven clocks. “In this 
campaign we shall use rotogravure in 
twenty large cities. The campaign will 
probably start with a double-page spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 


“The electric clocks are operated on 
direct current by a small motor. The 
cost of ‘juice’ is only 8 or 10 cents a 
month, and the clock will run for sixty- 
eight hours even after the current is 
turned off.” 


National Carbon Spends 
$2,496,600 in Advertising, 


Two million four hundred-ninety-six 
thousand six hundred dollars—$4.75 a 
minute for 365 days— will be spent in 
advertising during 1928 by the National 
Carbon Company, Alvin Zinkham, of 
the company’s Toledo office, asserted 
recently before the Advertising Club 
there. The number of insertions will 
represent eight advertisements for each 
man, woman and child. in the United 
States, Mr. Zinkham said. 

Seventy per cent of the market for 
the company’s Eveready products is 
concentrated in 663 cities, and their im- 
mediate surrounding territories. 


Use 600 Newspapers 
to Sell Scholl Week 


Full page and smaller space will be 
used in more than 600 newspapers 
throughout the country this week by 
the Scholl Manufacturing Company, to 
promote Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Week. Fifteen thousand shoe, drug and 
department stores are expected to co- 
operate. 


The newspaper advertisements during 
the week will have a total circulation 
of 36,254,000, Dr. William M. Scholl 
pointed out in explaining the scope and 
purpose of the objective. Dr. Scholl 
fears that, unless properly cared for, the 
human foot will surely become a mere 
“distorted stub.” 


Seek Advertising, Fund 
for National “Broadway” 


Plans for raising a fund of $100,000 
to advertise the “Broadway of America,” 
extending from Broadway, New York, 
to Broadway, San Diego, have been an- 
nounced in San Diego by Col. Ed. 
Fletcher, Chamber of Commerce execu- 
tive there, following the return of a 
motorcade which had journeyed to 
Memphis in the interests of this trans- 
continental highway. Harry C. Clark, 
Mayor of San Diego, headed the motor- 
cade of twenty automobiles. Others 
were added enroute, and when party 
reached Memphis it contained approxi- 
mately four hundred and fifty cars, 
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National Advertisers Unite 
to Celebrate “Father's Day” 


ITH the cooperation of the cigar, 

candy, shirt, golf ball, belt, camera, 
clothing and perhaps red necktie adver- 
tisers, Father, on Sunday, June 17, has 
his day. 

Rumors to the effect that Father’s 
Day falls only on the first of every 
month have been dispelled by the Na- 
tional Board of Tobacco Salesmen’s 
Association, the Association of Men’s 
Neckwear Industries and other organ- 
izations. Although various industries 
are cooperating to publicize the day, 
these two have been especially active. 
The first, under the direction of E. M. 
Freeman, the second, under Charles 
Stecher, have prepared elaborate win- 
dow display and counter and direct- 
mail material. In addition a number 
of national advertisers are mentioning 
the day in their advertising. 

The major tie-up by the Hickok 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
belts and buckles, took the form of full- 
page advertisements in four colors of 
the June 16 issue of Liberty. In addi- 
tion six full pages of dealer cooperative 
advertising were used in newspapers in 
large cities throughout the country. The 
Hickok Company paid for from one- 
third to one-half of the space. In each 
case Hickok’s own copy ran in central 
position surrounded by individual deal- 
er’s advertisement, each advertisement 
mentioning Father’s Day. The Hickok 
also distributed 25,000 retail accounts 
mats carrying Father’s Day appeal. 

“One hundred cigar: companies are 
promoting the day’; Mr. Freeman as- 
serted to this publication. Prominent 
among them are Consolidated, Bayuk, 
Regenburg, Darcia & Vega and General 
Cigar Corporation, and apparently sex 
equality has been restored. “Father’s 
Day,” Mr. Freeman said, “is now as 
universally recognized as Mother’s Day. 

Elmer M. Rubin, advertising manager 
of the General Cigar Company, asserts 
that his company is emphasizing the 
day in all its dealers’ windows. “Al- 
though the physical character of our 
general advertising precludes any in- 
clusion of Father’s Day this year,” Mr. 
Rubin said, “we are heartily in 
sympathy with the movement and have 
found it productive of good results.” 

Browning King & Company is running 
special newspaper space mentioning 
their neckwear for gift purposes. 

Several large companies whose appeal 
is primarily to Father, are not, however, 
in sympathy with this method of pro- 
motion, 

Allen Muller, of the House of Kup- 
penheimer, Chicago, asserts that “we 
feel that it is a stereotyped commercial 
proposition and does not warrant the 
whole-hearted support of the buying 
public. “However,” Mr. Muller added, 
“the company has prepared some news- 
peper and direct-mail advertising to 
meet the demand for Father’s Day ad- 
vertising on the part of its dealers.” 

\nd the director of publicity of a 
large camera company wonders whether 
‘(his day business has not become a 
good deal of a joke.” 

Father’s Day is said to have been 
criginated by Mrs. John B. Dodd, of 


Spokane, Wash., in 1910. At that time 
the Y. M. C. A. was behind the move- 
ment. 

In 1913 the State of Delaware granted 
a charter to Charlotte K. Kirkbride, 
B. Carrie Sternberg and others for the 
celebration, under the laws of that 
State of Father’s Day on a Sunday in 
June each year, 

On October 2, 1913, Representative 
J. Hampton Moore, of Pennsylvania, 
introduced a bill in Congress providing 
that a Sunday in June each year there- 
after be designated as Father’s Day. 

In 1918 the Stars and Stripes, organ 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
arranged a Father’s Day for the Ameri- 
can troops in France. 

In 1919 Representative Snell intro- 
duced a Resolution in Congress for the 
purpose of making a holiday to father 
in June, but it did not catch popular 
favor because the newspapers were op- 
posed to it, there seemingly being too 
many holidays. 

Observance of Father’s Day became 
more general when in 1922 the Asso- 
ciated Men’s Neckwear Industries, Inc., 
decided to utilize it after spending near- 
ly six months in verifying the date. 

In 1925 the National Board of To- 
bacco Salesmen’s Association, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Freeman, at that 
time president of said association, spon- 
sored the Father’s Day celebration in 
the tobacco industry. 


G. A. Poole 


Walburn Petroleum 
Appoints G. A. Poole 


G. A. Poort, formerly advertising 
manager of Metro Chains, Inc., Olean, 
New York, was recently appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Walburn 
Petroleum Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of Walburn Ethyl gaso- 
line, and marketers of Walburn gaso- 
line and motor oil. 
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Entire Robot Store 
Arrives This Month - 


Establishment of a department 
store vending 150 lines of mer- 
chandise through automatic ma- 
chines, is contemplated as an 
educational laboratory for the in- 
spection of prospective machine 
purchasers, A. J. Sack, chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
newly formed Consolidated Auto- 
matic Merchandising Corporation, 
announced this week. 


“The new store, which will be 
opened in New York within a 
month,” Mr. Sack asserted, “will 
carry groceries, confections, cig- 
arettes, some articles of wearing 
apparel and other staples of 
nationally advertised standing, 
which are available in compact 
form for machine vending, and 
will be under the management of 
one man.” 
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Centenary Club Formed 
by New York Companies 


Nearly 200 commercial, financial and 
industrial concerns in New York City 
—a number of them well-known in na- 
tional selling and  advertising—are 
prospects for a 100-year club just 
launched by Arnold, Constable & Com- 
pany department store there. 


“The thought has occurred to me,” 
Isaac Liberman, president of Arnold, 
Constable asserts in his letter to the 
two hundred prospects, “that it would 
be a splendid thing if these concerns 
somehow allied themselves, forming a 
100-year or Century Club, not for com- 
mercial purposes, but for the ‘purpose 
of cooperating in the further civic and 
cultural development of New York 
City.” 

Among concerns eligible are the 
American Type Founders Company, D. 
Appleton & Company, Benzinger Bros., 
Browning King & Company, Colgate & 
Company, Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Devoe & Reynolds Company, 
Farmer’s Loan & Trust Company, For- 
man & Company, Harper & Brothers, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Company, National 
City Bank, New Haven Clock Company, 
New York Evening Post, North Ameri- 
can Review Publishing Company, 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., 
Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Company, 


Seth Thomas Clock Company, and John 
Wanamaker. 


Brewer Is Promoted 
by Lamson Company 


Emerson W. Brewer, for the last two 
years advertising manager of the Lam- 
son Company, Inc., ice maidelectric re- 
frigerator, Syracuse, and formerly with 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed director of 
sales promotion and advertising for the 
Lamson Company. 
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Three Concerns Form 
Electrographic Corp. 


_ “To give the advertiser and advertis- 
ing agency complete services in the 
three closely allied divisions of advertis- 
ing mechanical production, the Electro- 
graphic Corporation has been formed in 
New York by the Wright Company, 
Illustrators, Inc., Typographic Service 
Company of New York, Inc., and the 
Reilly Electrotype Company. Each com- 
pany retains its corporate identity. 

C. E. Ruckstuhl, president of Typo- 
graphic Service Company, is chairman 
of the board; Joseph Reilly, president; 
Thomas A. Birch and Fred M. Farrar, 
vice-presidents, and James E. Beckley, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Ruckstuhl organized the Typo- 
graphic Service Company in 1910. Mr. 
Reilly has been head of his company 
since 1911, and Mr. Farrar, vice-presi- 
dent of Typographic Service Company 
since 1919. Mr. Birch, formerly pro- 
duction manager of the George Batten 
Company, is vice-president of the Reilly 
Company. 


Edward T. Hall 


N. B. B. B. Elects 
Ed Hall, President 


Edward T. Hall, vice-president of 
the Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
and former president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, was 
elected president of the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., at a meeting in 
New York, Thursday, June 7. Mr. Hall 
has been director of the National Bu- 
reau. since its organization. He suc- 
ceeds James C. Auchincloss, a member 
of the Governing Committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange and chair- 
man of its publicity committee, who has 
been president of the National Bureau 
since 1925. 

Lewis G. Harriman, president of the 
Manufacturers & Traders—People’s 
Trust Company of Buffalo, was re- 
elected vice-president; John H. Brooks, 
of J. H. Brooks & Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer, and Edward L. Greene, re- 
appointed general manager of the bu- 
reau. 


Lawton B. Lamp, formerly connected 
with Industrial Power, Chicago, has 
been appointed advertising manager in 
Chicago, of the National Trade Jour- 
nals, Oil Engine Power, New York. 
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Plymouth, New Car, 
Will Go on Market 


A new automobile to be known 
as the Plymouth was announced 
Tuesday in Detroit. It will make 
its official appearance soon. De- 
tails of the car and the name of 
the company building it have not 
been ascertained. It is pretty 
well known, however, that the car 
itself is built along new and in- 
dividual lines, and that the com- 
pany building it is one of the 
most important corporations in 
the industry. 
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National Trade Journals 
Declares First Dividend 


National Trade Journals, Inc. re- 
cently formed in New York, declared an 
initial quarter dividend of 62% cents 
on the capital stock, payable July 2 to 
shareholders of record June 20. 

An extra dividend of 10 per cent, in 
addition to the regular quarter divi- 
dend of 15 per cent, was declared by 
the United States Trust Company. Both 
will be payable July 2 to shareholders 
of record June 20. 


Bausch & Lomb Expands 


The business of Artop Specialties, 
distributors of the Artascope, has been 
merged with the newly formed Spe- 
cialties Department of Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester. This depart- 
ment will also handle the sales of opti- 
cal advertising novelties and specialties, 
under the direction of Walter G. Bower, 
formerly manager of Bausch & Lomb’s 
Boston office. 

_ H.C. Goodwin, Inc., Rochester, New 
York, is placing the advertising of the 
Specialties Department. 


Eureka Company Promotes 


Ray Icelow, connected with the Eu- 
reka Vacuum Cleaner Company since 
1922, has been appointed manager of 
the company’s office at Buffalo. H. L. 
Hergett, who has been with the com- 
pany for four years, was appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh office; C. L. 
Morron, also with the company for four 
vears, will take charge of the Denver 
office, and H. R. Morrill, with the com- 
pany since 1922, will have charge of the 
Fort Worth branch. 


Charles A. Weeks Agency 
Starts Radio Department 


Charles A. Weeks Company, New 
York advertising agency, has launched 
a radio department under the direction 
of Geoffery O’Hara, who has_ been 
organizing radio programs for several 
years. 


Robert J. Maxwell has become assis- 
tant manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of Portland, Oregon, succeeding 
Lyle janz, who has become manager 
of the Tacoma Bureau. Mr. Maxwell 
has been connected with the Metropoli- 
tan National Bank of Seattle. 
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Col. E. A. Simmons 


Simmons-Boardman 
Starts Aviation Unit 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has bought the 
Slipstream and three other titles per- 
taining to aviation—Aerial Age, Flying 
and Jnternational Aeronautics. 

For the time being at least the 
Slipstream will be continued as a 
monthly technical publication, but with 
added policies which will “tend to cor- 
relate all development activities and aid 
in the safety, economy and efficiency 
in transportation by air.” 


The Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, publishers of railway and 
marine publications, some dating back 
as far as 1832, is a pioneer in the field 
of navigation by air. In 1893, through 
a monthly publication, Aeronautics, the 
company sought to stimulate interest 
oe and now has re-entered the 
e 


Westinghouse Forms 
Wubco Battery Co. 


A new company, the Wubco Battery 
Corporation, has been organized to take 
over the equipment, inventory, sales out- 
lets and good will of the Westinghouse 
Union Battery Company, New York. 
The company will be headed by J. L. 
Rupp as president, a former executive 
of the old company, who has been ac- 
tively concerned in storage battery de- 
velopment and standards for fifteen 
years. The manufacture of the same 
quality Westinghouse batteries will stil! 
be carried on in the plant at Swissvale, 
Pennsylvania. 


Wheeler and Wildes, Inc., of 10 High 
street, Boston, has been appointed Nev 
England representative of Life. 
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Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia tool com- 
pany made personal calls upon a Cincinnati 
jobber for three years—without making a sale. 
Then one day he learned that a large job of 
work was to be started. He instantly called 
the jobber by Long Distance. Sold him a car- 
load of shovels. Amount of the order, $5000. 
Telephone charge, $1.30. 

In the packing industry, reams of correspon- 
dence are often exchanged before specifications 
can be agreed upon. In a 10-minute telephone 
conversation, an Austin, Minnesota, firm took 
a 5-carload order and laid the groundwork 
for future shipments of 500,000 pounds. 
The new customer was 1500 miles away. 


A Cedar Rapids insurance man had learned 
to use Long Distance while in the coal business. 
Each week from his desk he calls an average of 
20 of his salesmen. “‘It enables me to talk to 
them just as well as if I visited them in person.”’ 
In five years, his annual business has increased 
from one million to five and a half million 
dollars. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make now? They are inexpensive. New station 
to station day rates are: San Francisco to New 
York, $9. Pittsburgh to Boston, $2.20. Chicago 
to Detroit, $1.35. Newark to Philadel- 
. Calling by number 

. Number, please? 
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Harvard Announces Regulations 
for 1928 Bok Advertisin3, Awards 


HE addition of an award of $1,000, 
Ts, the advertisement most effec- 
tive in its use of display line” and the 
discontinuance of the awards for re- 
search and for “the best combination 
use of text and illustration” are the 
principal changes involved in the plans 
of Harvard advertising awards, an- 
nounced to SALES MANAGEMENT & 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY this week by 
Deane W. Malott, assistant dean of 
Harvard Business School. 

The following campaign awards of 
$2,000 each will be given: (1) For a na- 
tional campaign of a specific product; 
(2) for a local campaign for a specific 
product or merchandise; (3) for a gen- 
eral or institutional campaign; (4) for 
a campaign of industrial products. 

“In submitting material a brief will 
not be required, nor should the adver- 
tisements he mounted,” Mr. Malott said. 
“A statement of 600 words giving 
pertinent facts concerning the campaign 
is the only necessary material to ac- 
company the advertisements. 


The 1928 Awards 


“In addition there will be the prizes 
for the most effective use of test, of 
‘pictorial illustration, and of typog- 
raphy.” 

Explaining the regulations for the 
1928 Harvard advertising awards, which 
were founded in 1923 by Edward W. 
Bok, Mr. Malott pointed out that ‘An 
award may be made to either an in- 
dividual or an organization or jointly 
to two or more organizations or in- 
dividuals. Awards for material sub- 
mitted by an agency may be made 
jointly to the agency and the agency’s 
client, if they so desire. 

“When sending in material state the 
publication in which the advertisements 
have appeared, and under which class 
of awards you wish to enter them. lf 
proofs of the advertising are submitted 
they must be accompanied by samples 
of the actual clippings as they appeared 
in newspapers or periodicals. 

“Any campaign in order to be con- 
sidered by the Jury of Awards must be 
accompanied by a statement not over 
600 words in length in which the fol- 
lowing questions are answered as 
specifically as possible: 

1. What particular problems were 
to be met by the advertising? 

2. What objectives were set up 
for the campaign? 

3. What were the chief appeals 
determined upon for presenta- 
tion in the advertising and 
why were they chosen? 

4. What methods or plans were 
adopted for correlating the ad- 
vertising with other means of 


selling used by the adver- 
tiser, particularly personal 
salesmanship? 


5. What types of media were se- 
lected and why? 

6. What appropriation was devoted 
to the campaign and upon what 
basis was it determined? 

7. What evidences were there of 

the effectiveness of the cam- 

paign? 


“In addition to the required answers 
to the above questions contestants may, 
if they desire, send an accompanying 
manuscript not over 2,500 words in 
length amplifying their answers and 
giving such additional information as 
will assist the Jury in interpreting the 
objectives, methods, and _ underlying 
philosophy of the campaign. 

“In order that the awards may be as 
helpful as possible in raising the stand- 
ards of advertising attainment, it is 
planned to publish the winning material 
in booklet form together with com- 
ments concerning particularly meritori- 
ous work. This publication will serve 
as an interpretation of the awards, and 
the Harvard Business School will ex- 
pect in this publication to use any in- 
formation contained in the statement 
submitted in connection with winning 
campaigns. At the discretion of the 
School, other outstanding material, not 
winning an award, may be mentioned 
in this publication. The booklet will be 
sent free of charge to all those sub- 
mitting material for the awards. To 
others it will be available upon pay- 
ment of a small charge. 

“All manuscripts or advertisements 
must be received at the office of the 
secretary of the Harvard Business 
School by 5 P. M. on December 31, 
1928. Announcement of the awards will 
be made as soon after the close of the 
contest as practicable. 


Rules for Entries 


“The Jury of Awards will be ap- 
pointed by the dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration from among men who by train- 
ing and experience are considered es- 
pecially fitted to serve as judges. 

“Advertising work done by any mem- 
ber of the jury, or by an organization 
with which any juror is associated, will 
be ineligible for an award. 

“The Harvard Business School re- 
serves the right to revise the bases of 
any of these awards or to make any 
regulations which may become advisable 
in their administration or to modify 
the terms thereof. 

“The Jury of Award of the Har- 
vard Business School may withhold at 
its discretion the awarding of any par- 
ticular prize or prizes. Before an 
award is finally made, the Harvard 
Business School will attempt to make 
certain that recognition and cash prizes 
go to the proper persons, but it does 
not assume any responsibility in these 
matters.” 


Philadelphia Women 
to Give Scholarship 


A two-year scholarship in the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising 
and Journalism of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, will be given by the 
Summer Club of Advertising Women 
for the best 250-word essay by a woman 
of Philadelphia or suburbs, on “Why 
Women Should Be Useful in the Ad- 


vertising Field.” 
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International News Reel Photo 


Kathleen Howard, Diva, 
Becomes Fashion Editor 


Kathleen Howard, former Metropoli- 
tan opera singer, has left the stage to 
become fashion editor of Harper's 
Bazar, New York City. Miss Howard 
has sung in almost every country in 
the world. She was decorated by the 
Czar of Russia, 


——— 


F, T. C. Ban False Names 
for Soft Drink Powders 


Charles T. Morrissey & Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of powders 
used in making soft drinks, has been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to stop advertising names of fruits 
as descriptions of products not com- 
posed wholly of such fruits or the 
juice of such fruits. The order said: 

“Such names as ‘Cherry,’ ‘Straw- 
berry, ‘Grape,’ ‘Raspberry,’ ‘Pineapple,’ 
‘Ras-o-Berry,’ ‘Grape-Julep’ and 
‘Cherry-Julep’ were used by the com- 
pany to advertise soft drink powders 
containing none of the actual fruit 
named, but consisting principally of 
tartaric acid artificially colored. 

“Powders labeled with names con- 
taining the words lime, lemon and 
orange, contained none of those fruits 
but were made up principally of a tar- 
taric acid base to which was added oil 
of lime, oil of lemon and oil of orange 
derived from the peel of those fruits.” 
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Cutting, Catalog Costs 


(Continued from page 1050) 


I have never seen the members 
of our sales force as enthusiastic 
over any advertising scheme as 
they have been over this one. I’m 
not such a liar as to tell you that 
they stuck stickers on every book. 
Undoubtedly, they missed a lot. But 
they did make a_ conscientious 
effort to cover all the architects on 
this proposition. It did put our 
men on a better footing. When 
they go into an architect’s office, 
now, they know our book is almost 
certain to be there. 


A Good Job 


Appearances to the contrary, I 
have not been subsidized by Sweet’s 
to give them free advertising here. 
This idea has given us_ better 
service for less money. I am en- 
thusiastic over it and I think it is 
only fair to say so. At the same 
time, I am absolutely sure that the 
merchandising job we did with our 
own organization played an impor- 
tant part in putting it over. 

I hope I have not given you the 
impression that all the educational 
work has been done by the adver- 
tising department. Far from it. 
No one can educate without at the 
same time receiving education. Our 
advertising department has gained 
in wisdom and in stature and in 
favor with our men. Our contact 
with other departments had broad- 
ened our viewpoint and, in our 
efforts to sell others, we have done 
a better job in selling ourselves. 

We merchandise our ads. Some- 
times I think I would rather not 
run the ad at all, than to fail to 
merchandise it to our field force. 

I think it was Alvan Macauley, 
President of Packard Motor Car 
Company, who once said, “If our 
own sales force reads our ads, I do 
not care whether the public reads 
them or not.” 

With every ad we send out goes 
a letter and we try to make it very 
informal. We do not always say 
much about the ad but we always 
try to get across some fresh idea 
about what the advertising is doing 
and how it is doing it and WHY. 

I suppose you are wondering just 
how all this applies to INDUS- 
TRIAL advertising any more than 
to any other advertising. Well, to 
tell the truth, I am wondering the 
same thing. 

The only thing I can say that 


seems to hit smack on industrial 
advertising, is that we are trying 
to make the public at large FOR- 
GET just as rapidly as possible, 
that we are industrial advertisers 
or ever have been industrial adver- 
tisers. 

“Them’s strong words, Maria’’— 
too strong, perhaps, for use at this 
meeting. The explanation—or if 
you prefer—the apology—is this: 

For nearly 20 years we made and 
advertised industrial windows ex- 
clusively. We installed them in 
factories and mills and foundries 
and power houses. And we never 
knew what a reputation we built 
up until we came to make a case- 
ment window for residences. Al- 
most overnight, we discovered that 
we were our own worst competi- 
tors. 

People said: 

“Oh yes, I know all about Fen- 
estra. Fine window. Saw it ad- 
vertised for years. But, you know, 
I don’t want my home to look like 
a power house.” 

People were so obsessed with the 
idea that Fenestra was a factory 
window that they would not believe 
that we could make a product that 
was fit for residences. 

And so, though we still run an 
industrial advertising campaign, in 
our advertising to the general pub- 
lic, we have ceased to talk about 
great walls of windows in mills and 
shops and factories and we feature 
instead, the beauty, hominess and 
convenience of these modern win- 
dows in palatial homes and smart 
apartments. 


Milk Dealers Advertise 
for 50,000,000 Bottles 


Fifteen thousand dollars is being 
spent in New York newspapers as part 
of a national campaign to recover lost 
50,000,000 milk bottles. The campaign 
is directed by Olmstead, Perrin & Lef- 
fingwell for twenty leading dairymen in 
the Metropolitan area. 


National Air Tour 
Advertises Detroit 


Thirty cities will be visited by air- 
planes on the 1928 national air tour 
which will be used to advertise the De- 
troit Air-Olympics to be held June 30. 
More than 6,000 miles will be covered 
in the flight to the Pacific Coast and 
return. 
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Use of Sales Films 
(Continued from page 1038) 


erpillars without the aid of demon- 
stration machines. 

“The films and projectors have 
been equally helpful in sales work 
in this country, even though it is 
often possible to induce the pros- 
pect to go out to see an actual dem- 
onstration of the machine itself. 
Recently a salesman exhibited one 
of the company’s films before a 
meeting of engineers in Chicago 
and as a result of this one show- 
ing, he made one immediate sale. 
and obtained a prospect which was 
later closed. This makes two sale- 
to be credited to one showing of a 
film. 

“Our company has always been a 
large user of motion picture films 
in sales and advertising work. We 
originally used the full sized thirty- 
five millimeter film, but with the 
advent of the sixteen millimeter 
film we adapted the smaller size 
and greatly extended our use of 
film. Today a considerable pro- 
portion of our advertising appro- 
priation is devoted to motion pic- 
ture films and equipment. Prac- 
tically all our dealers and repre- 
sentatives, both foreign and domes- 
tic, are making daily use of our 
films in sales work. 

“The films are all produced in 
the advertising department, many 
of them being obtained in the field 
from various sources. They are 
usually taken by some commercial 
motion picture photographer, en- 
gaged to ‘shoot’ the operations on 
a specified job. These pictures are 
usually made on the thirty-five mil- 
limeter film, and then transferred 
to the sixteen millimeter width. 


Union Gas Company 
Appoints F. S. Dewey 


F. S. Dewey, formerly vice-president 
of the Kansas City Power & Light Co.. 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and associated Columbia Gas & 
Electric Companies in the Cincinnati 
district, H. C. Blackwell, president and 
general manager of the company, an- 
nounced this week. 


Carl Shumway to Marry 


Carl E. Shumway, director of th: 
Franklin P. Shumway Company of Bos 
ton, one of New England’s oldest ad 
vertising agencies, is to be married 
Miss Frances F. Bean, Wellesley Col- 
lege, ’29. Mr. Shumway was vice-presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Bostor 
for two years, and has been alderma: 
in the city of Melrose for three vears. 
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Color to Fit the Budget 


(Continued from page 1048) 


drapes in transparent colors. Ata 
distance it would be difficult to de- 
termine whether the cards were 
really printed in two colors or not. 
It cost less, then, to add the second 
color by hand, than to use two- 
color plates, with the added print- 
ing cost, the small run taken into 
consideration. 

These simple, obvious, even 
primitive ideas are set forth, be- 
cause advertisers must occasionally 
resort to just such tricks of pro- 
duction. A great deal of money is 
wasted by advertisers in connection 
with color advertising. It is by no 
means arbitrarily true that full 
color is really essential to the effec- 
tiveness of a program. Two colors, 
or black and one color, have the 
most subtle and far-reaching possi- 
bilities, if used with vision. 


The Judicious Use of Color 


Some campaigns call for full 
color and nothing short of it will 
suffice. Better no color at all, 
than any cheapening compromise. 
Then again, a series will make its 
commercial presence felt with two 
colors only. 

Advertisers have not, even in this 
shrewd and enlightened age, learned 
the lesson of the distribution of 
color throughout a booklet or cata- 
logue. The discriminating and 
practiced professional will so order 
the pages of a booklet, for example, 
that one color-form, in full color, 
will suffice, giving the “feel” of a 
booklet printed throughout in color. 
The majority of the illustrations 
may be in two colors only. The 
lithographer has long since gotten 
this basic principle down to a per- 
fect science. 

There are numerous methods 
whereby color cost can be cut down, 
without sacrifice of quality and the 
utilitarian arguments in behalf of 
color. Here are a few not too gen- 
erally known ideas: 

1. Booklet and magazine and even 
display card two color effects secured 
in line, from all-line engravings, Ben 
Day coming to the rescue. Ben Day 
tints mean the successful combining 
of the two colors to produce a third, 
as when yellow and blue combine to 
create green. 

2. An over-all color plate, printed 
under or over a halftone or a line 
key-plate. Thus, a photograph of a 
blast furnace, printed in key-plate 
black was fused with an _ over-all 
color plate of scarlet, producing the 


natural glow and warmth of the orig- 
inal scene. 

3. Making one color alone do serv- 
ice as two, by printing the plate ona 
tinted stock. A user of trade papers 
has adopted this method with singular 
success. His key-plate is never in 
black, but is in some rich, dark 
lustrous color on a sympathetically 
and scientifically keyed color stock. 

4. One color employed with dra- 
matic purpose, with such pronounced 
punch, that the absence of other col- 
ors is not noticed. A gray landscape, 
as the key-plate, was thrust through 
by a jagged flash of red lightning. 
The product advertised was a light- 
ning rod. Further color added to the 
composition would have detracted, 
rather than added to the effectiveness 
of the illustration in farm journals. 

5. Tint blocks often solve an ad- 
vertiser’s color problem. They refine 
booklet pictures and give significance 
to many other forms of display. If 
whites are “cut out,” guiardedly, the 
result is all the more pleasing. 

6. Line or halftone plates, in which 
an all-over color scheme is not de- 
manded, thereby cutting down plate 
expense, at least. 


For Every Pocketbook 


Advertisers are strangely back- 
ward in appreciating what can be 
done with clear color, in line. Take 
a skeletonized line original in pen 
and ink, and suggest, on a tissue 
overlay, flat colors over it, and the 
results are scintillant, clear, daz- 
zling. In many instances, we be- 
lieve the effect to be far more pleas- 
ing than when process plates are 
employed. And it is all done with 
line engraving at an appreciable 
saving. Nor are the possibilities of 
line Ben Days, as used in a color 
sense, even remotely sounded by 
many. Graduating tones and blends 
of color can be achieved in this in- 
teresting way. 

Let’s be frank about this question 
of color for any advertising prob- 
lem or piece. People who know 
absolutely nothing of processes, 
short cuts to an effect, engraving 
innovations, and the fundamentals 
of color reproduction, are entrusted 
with the sometimes delicate job of 
producing campaigns. An insuffi- 
cient amount of analysis is applied, 
with quick decisions made which 
might be unnecessarily costly. 
There are more than forty indi- 
vidual methods whereby color ad- 
vertising can be produced success- 
fully. Science has done its share. 
There is a path to follow for every 
possible pocketbook. Knowledge 
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of engraving, printing and artistic 
effects, may dictate one color, line 
plates, on a color stock, rather than 
process plates or lithography on 
the most expensive coated stock. 
A great deal of blundering is done 
by those who really lack the proper 
technical knowledge to assume the 
obligation. 

Two-color halftones may be spe- 
cified, when, as a matter of truth 
and expediency and economy, line 
plates, with Ben Days would look 
equally well, perhaps better, at a 
considerable saving. Regardless of 
how much an advertiser may have 
to spend on color advertising, this 
in no wise influences the character 
of the individual piece and the one 
best method of arriving at a desired 
result. Expensive processes and 
papers are often selected, when a 
more simple idea could prove pref- 
erable from every possible point 
of view. 


The Right Paper 


The catalogue, printed in full 
color, from three-color halftone 
plates might be less effective than 
a dexterously drawn pen theme and 
a pastel-shade tint block. In this 
modernistic age, simplicity of color 
is a determining factor. The most 
effective and unusual illustrations 
are secured with a minimum of de- 
tail and of expense. 

The paper-manufacturer is an 
ally of real significance in economi- 
cal results, artistically arrived at. 
Realizing that many persons issu- 
ing booklets, broadsides, cards and 
other mailing matter must have 
beauty and good taste, at the lowest 
cost, paper stocks have been re- 
cently introduced of a bewildering 
choice of colors, all off the beaten 
track and susceptible of successful 
blending with color inks. 

At a recent exhibition of direct 
mail matter, more than five hun- 
dred pieces of color booklet print- 
ing were contestants for a series 
of prizes, and although some of the 
exhibits were elaborately conceived 
in full color, the first seven prizes 
were won by designs, on tinted 
stocks, in not more than two col- 
ors. Three of these were in line 
and the cost for art work, plates 
and printing must have been small. 

It is increasingly obvious, by the 
way, that the effectiveness of color 
work depends to a significant ex- 
tent upon the design, the art work, 
the composition, the juxtaposition 
of colors and the thorough origi- 
nality of the layout and its picture 
or decorative theme. 
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in the South 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


Fort Worth, Texas 
The Official Score, Six Months’ Period, 
Ending April 1, 1928 


Average Net Paid Circulation—Daily and Sunday Combined. 
As Obtained From Government Statements 


STAR-TELEGRAM 114.246 
7 


Fort Worth, Texas . 
EVENING AND SUNDAY ONLY 
(Does Not Include Record-Telegram) 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
POU NI icctisics Qanasareeet few edheaieaaaneers 1 12,497 


MORNING AND SUNDAY ONLY 
(Does Not Include Evening Appeal) 


a >< > ny 98,362 
WIE sc cccses sac senesssecacenes ses rcones 90,421 
Pallas, Texas -.ccccccccccescesceveeseseseseee 86,952 
RM ebdbsbiedibt snaascicecaueancsevasaancoene $5,897 
PTEMMRE Wit csiecsnscecncvonsZacsesavancinrds $4,586 
wees Chie oc coscescoscrsvstcssee.e 80,851 
CA Aittle Rock, Atk. o..cccsccccccscssccseseseeseees 42,690 
EXPRESS 


San Antonio, Texas 


ee ey 


The above newspapers are leaders in circulation in their respective cities. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
and FORT WORTH RECORD-TELEGRAM 


With over 125,000 net paid circulation, gives you a thorough 
coverage of Fort Worth and West Texas, including 1,100 
towns—one of the richest markets of the entire South. More 
circulation in that territory than any other three or four 
papers combined. 


WEST TEXAS DEVELOPMENT 
is worth watching—look it up in your commercial reports. 
NO CONTESTS, PREMIUMS OR SCHEMES— 
JUST A NEWSPAPER 


AMON G. CARTER, President and Publisher 
A. L. SHUMAN, Vice-Pres. and Advertising Director 
CHARTER MEMBER A. B. C. 
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The decorative cover designs, 
one of which is reproduced here 
in black and white, were originally 
in two colors, on beautifully tinted 
color stocks. A characteristic fea- 
ture of the displays was their 
shrewd avoidance of the obvious, 
in color blends. Over paper stocks 
of tan, doeskin, brown, India and 
a peculiar soft shade of green key- 
plates were printed, in line, in re- 
lated colors, sharp contrasts being 
avoided. Then the second color in 
backgrounds completed the highly 
artistic result. They were alto- 
gether charming as cover subjects 
and, in many respects, excelled 
cover techniques of a far more 
expensive type, in full color. They 
were distinctive, different, novel. 


The Use of Tint Blocks 


Think ot the saving in cost when 
a process of this sort is adopted. 
It means economy “all along the 
line,” beginning with the art work, 
which, if executed in full color, 
would have been an expensive item 
alone, and ending with plates and 
printing. Illustrations of this de- 
scription, in pen and ink, can be 
purchased for around from thirty 
to fifty dollars whereas a painting 
in colors would be several hundred, 
at the lowest. 

Mind you, this is no quarrel with 
full color advertising for booklet 
covers: it is a suggestion that 
where an appropriation is limited, 
charming results can be had well 
within the advertising budget. 

If the run is small, just such al- 
ternatives as this are the sane solu- 
tion, although advertisers appear 
not to realize the extent of the serv- 
ice rendered by paper houses and 
by an artist of real ability. 

Where a booklet will not “stand” 
highly expensive color plates, 
the tint block is now used with 
great skill. . The reproduction in 
black and white of a page from a 
Bermuda brochure, is a case in 
point. The color scheme was black 
and white, on white halftone stock. 
Side decorations were in a beauti- 
ful turquoise blue, with no blacks 
in this portion, while the band 
around the halftone was in the same 
color. 

By running a half-strength tint 
of the blue beneath the photograph- 
ic illustration, the detail of which 
was, of course, in black and white, 
an unusually pleasing combination 
was obtained. We have seen such 
blends which were cleaner, brighter 
and more original in technique than 
complex color plots, produced at 
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unnecessarily heavy expense. 

Think of the variants of this 
idea, all based on a black halftone 
and a line color plate. Think of 
the color combinations which may 
be worked out to fit the mood of 
the booklet and its product and spe- 
cial audience. Nor is it necessary 
to keep to a black key-plate: fine 
things are done with the key-plate 
in dark colors, such as blue, green, 
brown and reds that run to the 
maroon. 

Advertisers in color in trade pub- 
lications, industrial magazines and 
commercial periodicals in general, 
with frequent insertions, soon learn 
that surprisingly excellent compo- 
sitions may be supplied by the en- 
graver who employs line plates 
only. .A recent Walworth Master 
Stillson trade magazine page was 
unique in its color simplicity, black 
and red as the limit. The wrench 
was pictured on a background of 
solid black. The trade mark color 
handle was included, and by run- 
ning the red plate under the black 
background, a rich and lustrous 
setting was another feature, against 
which lettering could be superim- 
posed, in a Ben Day tint of the 
color plate. 

No advertiser, however limited 
as to appropriation, need feel 
embarrassed when his program 
calls for color. There are processes 
and mediums for you all, nor need 
quality be sacrificed. 


Columbia Will Hold 
World Wide Broadcast 


The revolutionary “shot heard ’round 
the world” had nothing on Paul White- 
man. Columbia Phonograph Hour, 
Tuesday evening, featuring Mr. White- 
man and his orchestra, will be broad- 
cast through a coast-to-coast chain of 
stations associated with the National 
Broadcasting Company, will be heard in 
other countries. Arrangements are now 
in progress, asserted H. C. Cox, presi- 
dent of the company, w hereby powerful 
foreign broadcasters will endeavor to 
pickup and rebroadcast the short wave 
signals of 2 XAF on 31.4 meters. 2 XAF 
will be connected with WGY, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s transmitter, 
which will be associated with the NBC 
system for this program. 


Israel to Chambers 


Albert R. Israel has joined the staff 
of the Chambers Agency, Inc., at the 
New Orleans headquarters. For six 
vears Mr. Israel was manager of pub- 
licity, advertising and trade extension 
activities of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, resigning in 1926 to go to the 
Pacific Coast, where he handled similar 
work for the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau, at Seattle. 
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of dne rica’s 93 Major 
Markets 


Among the families 
in these 77 cities and 
towns the Dispatch 
offers an average 
coverage of one 
paper to every 1.8 
families. 


“A STUDY OF. ALL AMERI.- 
CAN MARKETS” published by 
the 100,000 Group of American 
Cities, of which the Columbus Dis- 
patch is a member, reveals that 
this market is— 


21st in population 

16th in no. of families 

15th in no. of dwellings 
21st in no. of male buyers 
21st in no. of female buyers 
12th in no. of automobiles 
22nd in no. of wholesale outlets 
22nd in no. of retail outlets 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
General Representatives: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Ine. 
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YONKERS 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


110 E. 42nd St. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


(NEW YORE) 
ITS Sewaenee Is THE 


HERALD — 
(EVENING) TI MES S < 


West Market. St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population .......... 110,000 Population Center of the Second State 
Cae: Pm: mit nnin 
—Representatives— Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
ge. 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over same report 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. a 


New York, N. Y. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class: 


LEADER 


Published each week day afternoon ar 
44-48 


A conference with our staff will convince 
you that a comprehensive selling plan that 
includes your salesmen, your dealers, your 
consumers — one that shows your salesmen ane. | 
and your dealers how to sell your consum- ae 
ers, brings results. R. E. Sandmeyer plans * ae 
are built this way. Let us show one to you. — , 
Tite. V 


They call us specialists. in everything that goes 
into the modern home. If your products fall in 


this category, we can help you sell them. 


NEWSPAPERS 


SALES 


Sines 

natural, understanding manner, in words Imewe 
written for a woman’s eyes, or spoken for Bir 
her ears. . 


Just how are you telling her your story? 


The R. E. Sandmeyer agency can tell it 

the way women want to hear it —tell it 

“3 directly to the greatest market in the world 
— the women of America. This firm has 
spent fifteen good, successful years in mer- 

chandising products for the home market. 

If your sales success depends on reaching 
this home market, the R. E. Sandmeyer _ 

agency will show you things you may have 

been overlooking —ideas that mean sales. 


MAGAZINES 
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ID YOU 
MAKE 


machines, and refrigerators; everything 
that goes into the home has a real, 
human story. You know the tale yourself, 
if you make these things. Women would 
like to hear it —if you tell it to them in a 


V inschines SWEEPERS, and washing 


Baia. 


TRADE PAPERS 


R-E-SANDMEYER-& CO 


153 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ADVERTISING 


MERCHANDISING 
SALES ANALYSIS 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT. JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


20.2:73.876 LINES 
GZ. Ly 


Paivied int 1937 
EF T0mL ADVERTISING 
] NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


R LOCAL ABVERTISING 


S CLASSIFIED 


TADVERTISING 
San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


__ June 16, 1928 


Account Changes 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Boston, cocoa 
and chocolate, a division of the Postum 
Company, to Erwin, Wasey & Co., New 
York City. 


CaNADA HEALTH Morors, 
subsidiary of Savage Arms Company, 
New York, to Baker Advertising 
Agency, Toronto. Canadian magazines. 


Toronto, 


GILLETTE RuBBER CoMPANY, Eau 
Claire, Wis., automobile tires and tubes, 
truck tires and bicycle tires, to Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee. 


CoLoni1AL Estates Property, operated 
by the Sunset Terrace Resort Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Frank B. White 
Company, Chicago. Farm and poultry 
magazines, daily papers and direct mail. 


WELTE-MicNon Corp., New York, 
reproducing pianos and organs, to Lyd- 
don & Hanford, of that city. 


ApAMs Moror & MANUFACTURING 
Company, Chicago, railroad motor cars, 
to Clark Collard Company, there. Di- 
rect mail and business papers. 


WALBURN PetROLEUM CompANy, New 


York, Walburn Ethyl gasoline, and 
marketers of Walburn gasoline and 
Walburn motor oil, to Paul Cornell 


Company, Inc., New York. 


LroNnaRDo CoMPANY, cabinet furniture, 
Liv-Dine extension tables, to Arthur 
Hirshon Company, Inc. A newspaper 
and magazine campaign is planned on 
Liv-Dine tables. 


SILveR-MARSHALL, INc., Chicago, ra- 
dio parts and kits, to Philip J. Gray Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. News- 
papers and radio magazines. 

Hanson- VAN WINKLE - MUNNING 
Company, Matawan N. J., electro-plat- 
ing and polishing equipment and sup- 
plies, to O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., 
New York. 

PHILADELPHIA LAWN Mower Com- 
PANY, Inc., Philadelphia, to Geare, 
Marston & Pilling, Inc., of that city. 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, New York City, to Andrew Cone 
Agency, there. 

Fruit Propucts CoMPANY OF FLorRIDA, 
Florida Gold Grapefruit and grapefruit 
juice, to Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


Crosse & BLACKWELL, INc., American 
subsidiary of Cross & Blackwell, Ltd., 
of England, table products, to N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


Sitver Rop Stores, chain of retail to- 
bacco stores in New York and New 
Jersey, to Andrew Cone Advertising 
Agency, New York, to handle their mail 
order advertising department. News- 
papers, with the possible addition of 
magazines in the Fall. 


TWIN-FLEx CORPORATION, 


Detroit, 


Twin-Flex unit used for transforming 
new Ford truck into six-wheel, three- 
ton vehicle, to Pratt-Moore Advertising 
Company there. 
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Union Matcu Company, Inc., New —_— = 
York City, to the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, of the same city. 


R. M. aicsiinialiite: CoMpPANy, Cam- D epartment Stores, 


den, N. J., Whiz hand and automobile 
cleanser, metal and furniture polish and 


auto lubricants, cial W. Ayer & Son. Loeal and Out-of-Town, 


MaryLANp MetTaL BuiLpInc Com- 
PANY, Baltimore, to — D. Davis * 
Advertising Agency there. Magazines, H , h em 
trade papers and direct mail. ave er ay 


STANDARD ArcH COMPANY, Frostburg, 


Md., refractory furnace and boiler lin- For the first quarter of 1928, De-Lisser 
ings, to Brecht-Pollard, Inc., Lancaster, Brothers’ lineage reports show the follow- 
Pa. Business papers and direct mail. : ° ‘423 
ing figures for this class of advertising 
Joun Grar Company, Milwaukee, in Paterson, N. J., newspapers: 
Jamaica pale ginger ale and other bev- 
erages, to Freeze & Vogel, Inc., of Mil- Locol N.Y. Total 


waukee. Newspapers and direct mail. Dept.Stores Dept.Stores Dept. Stores 


Cicicitiicsiaiaaia, Nill iiciialia: hia, The Press-Guardian (Daily) 394,373 10,092 404,465 
PANY, Jefferson City, Mo., “Ducklures” ‘2 7 = (Sunday) 60,977 ...... 60,977 
and folding camp furniture, to Brock- enema 
land & Moore, Inc., St. Louis. The Press-Guardian 

—_ ‘ “s (Daily & Sunday) ae. 10,092 465,442 

, van econd Paper ........... 364,0 3,639 367,643 

Middle-West Utilities Third Paper ............. 344,648 ...... 344,648 


Appoints C. J. Eaton 


_ chester J. Baton, sor xine vars com- | OHe Paterson Press-Guardian 


president in charge of merchandising 


and sales of the Middle-West Utilities W. B. BRYANT, Pub. 
Company. Mr. Eaton-has been promi- ; .: G. : x . 
mauike iduihed ‘eth Cie calves of Nat. Reps.: G. Logan Payne Co., Chicago - New York - Boston 


the Commercial National Section, N. E. u 


L.A 
mmc re -_ 
San Diegans Elect Hep3 


Roy E. Hegg, secretary and manager 
of the San Diego Building and Loan u a O ar e 


Association, was elected president, and 
A. Ray Neptune, advertising manager 
of the Standard Oil Company at San e 
Diego, vice-president of the Advertising 

Club of San Diego, at the annual meet- : } a SIS 
ing last week. Directors are Lee 

Christenbery, T. E. Claypoole, J. E. 


Dryer, Clyde Freeman, John Lawrence 
Fox, J. S. Logan, R. J. McKelvey, and 


Leland G. Stanford. 1 
The board of Eraliees will name the a comprehensive study 

secretary-treasurer from the member- 1 
cn of Buffalo buying power 
—_ is now available for 


Baltimore Club Re-elect 
nae SALES AND ADVERTISING 
All officers of the Advertising Club | 


of Baltimore, headed by E. Lester Mul- MANAGERS 


ler, business manager of the Baltimore 
— Review, be —— at the 
annual meeting Wednesday, June 6. ‘ ; 
The other dhaets are R. E Pe fl Write this padaasbhad eho 
Baltimore Sun, vice-president; Maude representatives for details. 
M. Schaefer, secretary-treasurer; and 
Walter V. Harrison, United Railways 
& Electric Co., counsel. 


| Courier f= EXPRESS 


National Representatives 


Gillespie Starts Agency 


John P. Gillespie, formerly vice- 


president ae the Bolton ta LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 

Company, oungstown, i, as | . . 

aunched John Gillespie advertising I New York San Francisco Chicago 

there, —— ne 


“WE 
<Q 


(Os danke THE CONSUMER. Two years 


ago bankers who take an active interest in com- 

mercial affairs began to advise manufacturers 
to center their attention on the consumer’s wants and 
desires rather than on the job of loading up the deal- 
ers. Before that time the General Motors Corpora- 
tion had established its system of making factory 
schedules subject to dealer reports of orders and sales. 
But every day we hear of business executives hailing 
the idea as an innovation to which it behooves pro- 
ducers to give careful heed if they would avoid waste 
of effort and loss of opportunity. Ernest B. Filsinger, 
director of foreign sales of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, for instance, admonished the Advertising 
Club of Montreal recently that if marketing is to con- 
tinue successfully, much more attention will have to 
be given to the final customer instead of the middle 
man; and the same kind of advice is pouring in a 
steady stream from almost everyone who talks about 
merchandising. As in the case of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, which Secretary Hoover discussed in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce year book as a mild revolution in 
American business methods a full year before the new 
conditions were generally recognized, factory-to-con- 
sumer production has made its way quietly under the 
impulse of economic pressure. What is needed today 
is not heralding, but practical means of giving fullest 
effect to an accomplished fact. Knowledge of con- 
sumer needs and preferences is as necessary to sales 
managers and directors of advertising as it is to manu- 
facturers. Those who know what the people wish 
today will have little difficulty in disposing of stock in 
line with popular demand or in keeping their copy out 
of the hazards of sales resistance. 


“= Ss 
( DVERTISING IN SEASON. An advertis- 


ing agency gives its clients good counsel when, 

with the advent of the summer, it calls their 
attention to the fact that it is as easy to lose money 
by failure to hold business as to waste money by too 
much effort to get business when conditions are unpro- 
pitious. There is strong temptation to cut overhead in 
dull periods when hope of expansion is at a low ebb; 
and so long as measures of economy have nothing to 
do with maintaining seasonal volume, it is obviously 
the part of wisdom to avoid every sort of unneces- 
sary expense. But good will is an asset whose value 
depends on its being kept alive. Memory and habits 
must be sustained if they are to endure. We change 
our ways of living not by the calendar but by the 
changing conditions of weather, of which nature 
gives us abundant evidence. To stop advertising 
merely because, when some people are at play, returns 
may be reduced, is to run the risk of making per- 
manent a state of mind that is only temporary. The 
wise virgins kept their lamps always trimmed and 
ready. The foolish virgins thought they would have 
time after the call came. 


HE BUYERS’ MARKET AND THE 
aii STEEL INDUSTRY. In an address before 

the National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company, said, 
“One company has spent $150,000,000 in five years 
and as a result has been able to cut the average cost 
of production per ton of finished steel by $7.27. What 
happened to that $7.27? The average billing price of 
this company per ton of its finished and rolled steel 
has gone down $8.60 in the same five-year period. Did 
this steel producer pay $150,000,000 for the privilege 
of giving away $1.33 with every ton of steel?” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Cheney says, “The real cause of price 
cutting is not in the mere existence of excess capac- 
ity, but in the blind grasping for volume to use that 
capacity. Excess capacity is an inanimate thing— 
sometimes it is only a disembodied statistic. But 
grasping for business is a human trait and it is within 
the power of the men in the industry to overcome. 
This price cutting can be stopped only by casting out 
the craze for volume at any cost and the fear of not 
getting the volume. This means the scientific quoting 
of prices based on actual cost plus a reasonable profit. 
It means sticking to quotations. It means going after 
only a reasonable proportion of the total business 
based on the average for previous years—and being 
satisfied with that volume. It means sticking as much 
as possible to your own economic territory instead of 
trying to flood the country. It means getting a rea- 
sonable volume of business by sane and ethical meth- 
ods and making sure of a legitimate profit on it. 


“This does not mean price-fixing in any form, It 
does not mean dividing up the business. It does not 
mean gentlemen’s agreements. This can be done 
without violating any law either in letter or spirit. The 
one price policy revolutionized retail merchandising— 
it can revolutionize the steel industry. The best way 
to carry out a one price policy is to forget competi- 
tion.” Everybody will agree with what Mr. Cheney 
says. Not only that—they will agree that he might 
have said almost the same things of many other indus- 
tries which have gone volume crazy and have forgot- 
ten profits in the mad rush to get a share of the other 
fellow’s business. Price cutting does not increase the 
volume of the industry as a whole, and when an in- 
dustry begins a price war, the actual proportion of 
business done by each company is not materially 
changed. Mr. Cheney pointed out the tragic results 
of price cutting in the galvanized steel industry. He 
showed how copper, asbestos, slate, composition tile 
and even paper stepped in and took away a big share 
of the business from the galvanizers because they be- 
gan skimping more and more on the amount of coat- 
ing they put on. Price competition led to lower and 
lower quality until the gates were wide open for 
competing industries to step in and grab off a huge 
share of the business. No industry owns its trade 
and it is only through constant improvement of prod- 
uct and service, and not through price cutting, that 
any industry can hold its own. 


This is the most important phase of price cutting— 
that it does not increase the volume of the industry, 
but wipes out the profits of the industry on what vol- 
ume it has. More creative selling and less volume 
chasing would solve the steel problem as 
well as the problems in other industries ®® 
where profits have flown out the window. 
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Announcement 


OR more than seventy-five years the Simmons- 

Boardman Publishing Company has been an im- 
portant factor in stabilizing transportation—first with 
the railways and later in the marine field. Among its 
visions was the airplane; and as far back as 1893 
through a monthly publication, “Aeronautics,” it 
sought to stimulate interest in flying. 


re s/s ee) 


The “House of Transportation” now re-enters the field 
of navigation by air, and will endeavor to parallel 
there its record in the other two fields—all three hav- 
ing much in common. To that end it has bought “The 
| Slipstream” and three other titles—“Aerial Age,” 
“Flying” and “International Aeronautics.” 


For the time being at least “The Slipstream” will be 
: continued as such—a monthly technical publication— 
; : but with added policies which will tend to correlate 
: | all development activities and point the way to maxi- 
mum safety, economy and efficiency in transportation 


by air. 


' ——_ ‘ — wa rrr, 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
“The House of Transportation” 


30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 6007 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco 


“The Slipstream” joins the 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


Railway Age, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Railway 


Electrical Engineer, Railway Signaling, Boiler Maker, Marine Engineering and Shipping Age A.B.P. 


A.B.C, 
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cm? 


83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 


adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’s 


Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago 


CT EARTYPE 


Reg. U.S. Pac. Off. 


MAPS 


Easily Read---Not Confusing 


Stohn® 
CLINTON 


ee - " jCascaide TUATA ; 
Grand howell *tonia 
aa Rapids Portland © 
a 


Lake Odessao 


SHI 


ye Grand Ledge® @ ot Lansing 

ay Hastingse Carttbn eaton nsing 
BARRY “4... @Charlotte Mason 

. lashville ia INGHAM 
680 oPlainwell Bellevue o Leslie 

anes Battle Creek 
{ [Ra Marshall Albion Jackson 
Paw KALAMAZOO oT ® 


County-Town Maps of the U. S. 
County Outline Maps of the U. S. 
City and Town Maps of the U. S. 
Outline Maps of the U. S. 

County Outline Maps of All States 
County-Town Maps of All States 


Outline Maps of Continents and 
World 
Trading Centre Maps 


Special Maps Made to Order 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


CLEARTYPE MAPS 
5 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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Dunlop Rubber Holds a Stop 
Watch on Sales 


(Continued from page 1036) 


els—how his efforts were directed 
in his territory—how effectively he 
was covering his territory, and 
whether he was covering it with a 
minimum of lost time and motion— 
how many calls he made in the 
course of a day, and how effective 
those calls were in relation to sales 
—and finally, how great his sales 
cost was in relation to the amount 
of business he obtained. They 
also brought out his ability as a 
closer, as well as his ability to plan. 

Special envelopes were made up 
to receive each man’s daily reports 
after the information contained on 
them were charted on the map of 
his territory. The face of these 
envelopes contained such informa- 
tion as the salesman’s name, divi- 
sion, dates his reports were re- 
ceived in Buffalo, number towns 
worked and driving mileage (as 
taken from the reports). Colored 
inks to correspond with the threads 
used on the map, were used in re- 
cording this information. 


The “Low-Down” on Sales 


The foregoing gives quite a com- 
prehensive outline of the operation 
of the plan, for the benefit of the 
reader. By way of brief explana- 
tion, I consider that any plan te 
which there is the importance that 
we attached to this one, is of vital 
interest to all commercial execu- 
tives. I gather this in my talks 
with sales executives representing 
other industries. This plan was un- 
usually successful in meeting its 
objective, and it was unique to say 
the least. 

And as it would have been with 
any other concern undertaking an 
analysis of this character—as com- 
plete and sweeping as was this par- 
ticular one—the results we obtained 
were gravely startling. We uncov- 
ered conditions which we did not 
dare dream existed. 

We were, however, greatly re- 
lieved by the fact that we were 
furnished with a great abundance 
of material to use as a basis for re- 
form. Where we found that sev- 
eral of our salesmen were woefully 
negligent in covering their terri- 
tories—that they were, in some 
cases leaving vast areas unpro- 


tected, and that in others they 
were doubling their tracks and los- 
ing time and wasting effort—we 
were able to offer constructive crit- 
icism and guidance so that lost 
business was quickly regained. 

Just as startling perhaps was the 
fact revealed that our sales organ- 
ization was not availing itself of 
the tools—newspaper and billboard 
advertising, signs, etc.—that we 
furnished to help them interest 
their dealers in increasing Dunlop 
business. Intensive work along 
friendly, cooperative lines, was 
quickly started to remedy this con- 
dition. 


What the Analysis Uncovered 


The ratio of the number of 
orders secured for the month as 
compared with number of calls per 
day, number of towns per day, 
driving mileage per day, was 
brought out as exceedingly low. 
And again, as this condition was 
brought to the attention of our 
sales organization in a friendly, 
helpful way, this ratio immediately 
began to increase. 

The analysis gave our home office 
complete control over our sales or- 
ganization. We were able to direct 
our salesmen through their division 
managers in a more highly efficient 
and scientific manner than had 
otherwise been possible. We were 
able to bring about a much more 
favorable divisional and territorial 
condition than hitherto existed. 

With the cooperation of our di- 
visional managers we found a quick 
remedy to the following disclosures 
that the analysis revealed: 

Lack of planning on the part of 
salesmen. 

Passing through quota towns 
without working them. 

Making return visits to some 
towns several times a week, and 
not visiting others just as impor- 
tant, for a month. 

Neglect of the newspaper adver- 
tising campaign as a leverage to 
get new accounts in open quota 
towns. 

Realization that a visit to an es- 
tablished dealer is for the sole pur- 
pose of helping him sell Dunlop 
tires, and thus consequently make 
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it possible and consistent for the 
dealer to place orders with the 
salesman. 

Spending valuable time in non- 
quota towns where there is no ad- 
vertising and small selling oppor- 
tunity, and permitting the more im- 
portant quota towns to suffer in 
direct ratio. 


Driving on an impulse to see a 
certain established dealer and usu- 
ally securing a small order, but by 
taking up this time, breaking up a 
regular travelling plan, going out 
of the way, neglecting other towns 
of equal or greater importance. 

Satisfied with three or four calls 
per day when there would be time 
to make seven or eight more. 


Driving for four hours of the 
working time in the day, and if 
thirty miles an hour is the average 
speed, obviously wearing out the 
car and himself and not leaving 
much time for selling. 

Apparent lack of understanding 
of what is meant by intensive and 
non-intensive areas, or ignoring the 
instructions for working intensive 
areas, 


Checking Up On Salesmen 


Use of the quota figures set on 
each quota town as a guide to ade- 
quate representation. 

We were able constructively to 
criticise each individual salesman 
participating in the Searchlight 
analysis, to his division manager, 
as follows: 

The Searchlight disclosure of 
this salesman’s activities during the 
month of June are detailed in the 
analysis attached hereto. 

It seems very plain that he start- 
ed off with much more acute inter- 
est than he finished with. The na- 
ture of his daily report was, in the 
main, good, well made out, no 
errors particularly in the answer- 
ing of questions that required only 
the consulting of figures to get the 
answer. 

But his thinking, it is apparent, 
seemed to vary and lack firmness. 
As an example, the question of the 
ranking of the Blank account. One 
visit there he ranks them first. 
Again he ranks them second. And 
again for a third time he ranks 
them third, This happened in other 
cities as well. We assume it an in- 
dication of not wanting to over- 
estimate their local position among 
the leading tire dealers, as well as 
not being sure if they were first, 
second or third. 

_His travelling plans, however, in- 
dicate the habit of visiting the same 


lot of established dealers too fre- 
quently. He spent very little time 
working for new dealers in open 
towns, and doubtless did not fully 
realize the extent of the neglect of 
his many undeveloped towns. 


We can see throughout the 
month, the desire to do the right 
thing, and the reaction to orders 
from his Philadelphia office along 
certain lines, with promptness. But 
his mind is greatly occupied with 
the troubles and worries of some 
of his established dealers, to which 
he is devoting almost his total time, 
and not progressing in the develop- 
ment of the open towns in his terri- 
tory. 

The division managers, in turn 
were able to take the matter up 
with the salesmen, and then use the 
material in a general way in their 
talks with their other men. 

We dared make this survey and 
analysis with full knowledge that 
we would unearth many startling 
and unpleasant facts. We did it with 
the knowledge that our sales were 
on approximately the same level 
with those of other tire companies. 
We did it with the desire to un- 
cover our weak points and improve 
them. And in the face of it all, we 
are glad that we made the move, 
for we have been able to take full 
advantage of all it has proved to 
us—and make a very sweeping re- 
form along scientific lines. 


Columbia Graphophone 


Bids for Entire Stock | 


Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Ltd., of London, which owns 90 per 
cent of the stock of the Columbia Pho- 
nograph Company, Inc., of New York, 
has made an offer to the minority stock- 
holders of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company to exchange their stock for 
shares in the Columbia Graphophone 
Company. The offer is three shares of 
Graphophone Company ordinary stock 
for each share of Phonograph stock 
now held. About 8,200 shares of Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company stock are 
outstanding in the hands of the public. 

The market for them is inactive. It 
is conducted over the counter. A re- 
cent quotation was $170 bid and $185 
asked. The stock offered in exchange 
is selling around $71 a share. The ex- 
change offer therefore is equivalent to 
$210 a share for stock selling fully 25 
points lower. Acceptance of the ex- 
change offer by minority stockholders 
may be made by depositing certificates 
with J. P. Morgan & Company, the de- 
positary, on or before June 25. 


Station WSDD, owned and operated 
by the Toledo Broadcasting Company, 
joined the associated stations of the 
— Broadcasting System Tues- 
ay. 
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Dramatized 


INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


“IN EIGHT DAYS WE RAISED 
$370,000.00—Many thanks for the 
wonderful assistance you gave us. 
Your dramatized pictures helped the 
campaign in a way that no printed 
matter could ever hope to accom- 
plish.”—(Name on request.) 

We want to tell you about this 
and other campaigns and how our 
Dramatized Industrial Motion Pic- 
tures are securing big results for our 
clients. 

We have our own staff of writers, 
editors, directors and cameramen. 
We operate our own studio and lab- 
oratory. We can furnish proper 
distribution in any market, city, 
state or section. 

May we discuss what Dramatized 
Industrial Motion Pictures can do 
for you? No obligation. 


AUTOMATIC 
MOVIE DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 


130 WEST 462 ST, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: BRYANT 6321 


Producers of Standard and 16m/m Motion Pie- 
ture Productions. Manufacturers of Standard 
Portable and Automatic Motion Picture and 
Motion Still Projectors. 


Northern Illinois 
Group 


Like One Big 
City With Three 
Business Centers 


Merchandise All 
Three. Cities for 
Best Results 


Joliet Herald-News 
Aurora Beacon-News 
Elgin Courier-News 
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Earnings Study Shows 
Turnover Costs 


(Continued from page 1046) 


burners, $3,750; securities, $4,000; 
adding machines, $4,800; washing 
machines, $4,200. 

Of the dealers investigated, three 
paid straight commissions with no 
advances. One dealer paid 4 per 
cent net, another 5 and another 6 
per cent, holding back 1 per cent 
of the commissions to be paid 
every six months, provided the 
salesman was still employed. One 
of these dealers paid occasional 
bonuses on special models. 

Nine dealers paid commissions 
with weekly advances, ranging 
from $25 to $70 a week; three of 
these paid bonuses on slow models, 
and one allowed $25 a month for 
maintenance of the salesman’s 
demonstration car. 

Eight dealers paid salaries and 
commissions, salaries ranging from 
$20 to $60 weekly, with varied 
commission plans such as 2 per 
cent when an old car is traded in 
aS part payment, 3 per cent when 
there is no trade-in; 5 per cent up 
to sixty-seven cars; 51% per cent 
on sixty-eight to eighty-nine cars; 
and 6 per cent on ninety cars or 
more. 

Dealers in Buick, Franklin, 
Chevrolet, Cadillac, Nash, Packard, 
Studebaker, Reo and Paige cars 
were among those whose figures 
were studied and reported. 


Miss Spencer to Federal 


Eleanor C. Spencer, formerly adver- 
tising manager for the Laurens J. Enos 
Company, Buffalo, retail furniture and 
home furnishings, has joined the Fed- 
eral Radio Corporation’s advertising 
department as assistant manager. 


Amy Armitage, feature writer and 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, started as ad- 
vertising manager for the Enos Com- 
pany June 1. 


N. Y. Bureau Elects 


James C. Auchincloss has been re- 
elected president of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York City, and E. H. H. 
Simmons, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has been elected to 
the financial advisory council of the 
Bureau. Sherman B. Joost, of Joost, 
Patrick & Company, has been re-elected 
treasurer. H. J. Kenner was appointed 
general manager for the seventh con- 
secutive year. Henry E. Montgomery 
has been appointed record secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 
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Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


CAN YOU USE A MAN WHO CAN GEN. 
erate and develop merchandising ideas and who 
has a talent for creating a public consciousness 
of a product and educating the public in terms 
of the product? 32 years, educated, 9 years’ ex- 
perience advertising and sales promotion (in- 
dustrial). Executive training and experience. 
Accustomed to assuming responsibility. $3600 a 
year with increase as ability is sufficiently evi- 
denced. In or near Philadelphia. Box 503, 
SALEs MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


J 

HIGH CALIBRE EXECUTIVE with result- 
producing record nationally distributing mer- 
chandise at wholesale; successful traffic, office, 
advertising, sales and district manager; a hard 
hitter possessing initiative, energy and _ endur- 
Middle age and now resident of Chicago. 
Box 501, Sales Management & Advertisers’ 
Weekly, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS — OLD 
established stove and supply house calling on 
the trade in the middle west covering territory 
closely are looking for lines of merit that sell 
to the Hardware, Furniture and General Stores. 
Only lines which have a real sales appeal and 
merit will be considered. We carry our own 
stock and handle our own accounts. We call on 
trade often and can sell good lines. Box 420, 
Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly, 
New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALES MANAGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding 
Machine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. Can be carried every- 
where. Costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. An exceptionally fine gift for salesmen 
and customers. Write for quantity prices. Cur- 
tis F. Moss, S. ‘M., Reliable Adding Machine 
Corporation, 184 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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420 Lexington Avenue 


BINDERS 


for Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly 


Each binder will hold thirteen copies of the magazine. 


Each issue as received can be 


easily and securely fastened in the binder which will open flat like a book. Made of 
heavy, durabie material and bound in SUPER-FINISH ART LEATHER. 
Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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